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THE HALLOWELL RETREAT 


As the Maine Universalist ministers left 
the Retreat at the Hotel Worster at Hal- 
lowell; March 6, to return to their churches, 
it was the general opinion that they had 
attended one of the most successful, most 
inspiring, and most helpful of retreats they 
had ever held. 

Although the primary purpose of the 
Retreat was that of reconsecration to the 
Christian life in preparation for the work 
of the Lenten season, it was also purposed 
to forge, out of the thoughts of the ministers 
present, a program for power in the con- 
temporary life of the church, in keeping 
with the ten-year program of ‘‘Building 
Better,” set up for the Maine Universalist 
Convention by the secretary and Super- 
intendent of Churches, Rev. William Dawes 
Veazie. Preparatory to arriving at such a 
program, papers were presented by various 
ministers on subjects corollary to the main 
problem. The following were the subjects 
presented in brief papers at the Retreat: 

“What Is My Idea of God?” Rev. Oluf 
Tandberg, Ph. D. 

“What Is My Use of God?” Rev. Carle- 
ton Fisher, of Kingfield. 

“What Does Immortality Mean to Me?” 
Rev. G. Douglas Frazier, of Caribou. 

“What Do I Mean by the Abundant 
Life?”’ Rev. Weston A. Cate, of Auburn. 

“What Do I Mean by the Kingdom of 
God?” Rev. W. Ellis Davies, of Stockton 
Springs. 

“What Is My Objective in Preaching 
(a) for the Individual?” Rev. George W. 
Sias, of Turner Center. 

“What Is My Objective in Preaching 
(b) for Society?”’ Rev. Thayer B. Fisher, 
of Biddeford. 

On Tuesday evening the program con- 
sisted of an illustrated lecture by Rev. 
Sheldon Christian on ‘‘The Life of St. 
Francis of Assisi.’”” Preceding each session, 
a brief devotional service was conducted 
by Mr. Christian, acting as chaplain for 
the Retreat. Each session was brought to a 
close in the same way, music playing a part 
in the service and each minister being 
called upon at some time by the chaplain 
to offer a word of invocation and prayer. 

The Retreat was held from noon, 
Monday, March 4, to noon, Wednesday, 
March 6. At the closing session Wednesday 
morning, a synthesis of the opinions of the 
ministers present was suggested verbally, 
to be put in writing by the committee on 
arrangements which had drawn up the 
plans for the Retreat. In the report which 
this committee presented in writing to the 
Superintendent of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, the following points were 
stressed as those upon which the ministers 
were unanimous: 

(1) The system of society in which we 
live must be replaced by some system in 
which the Christian life may better be 
lived. 

(2) It is futile to convert men and wo- 
men to the Christian life if the society in 


which we live makes that life impossible 
for the many. 

(8) Christians as individuals are helpless 
to bring in the greater society of peace on 
earth and good will among men. 

(4) While advocating no specific eco- 
nomic doctrines and while allying ourselves 
to no particular party or school of social 
thought, we strongly urge upon all Chris- 
tians that they unite for the creating of a 
better social order, and that they ally 
themselves with those organizations or 
institutions which at present are seeking 
to create this better social order, using their 
own good judgment as to their choice of the 
organizations or institutions for social 
betterment to which they will give their 
support. 

(5) We urge all ministers to be ready at 
all times to provide their parishioners with 
such material as may enable them to study 
these organizations, and to choose those 
which seem to them most deserving of 
their cooperation. 

(6) At the same time, we reaffirm our 
faith in the great spiritual fundamentals 
of the ages, and urge all people to apply 
them to the building of that world of good 
will which today is nearer our realization 
than ever before. 

(7) As a battle-ery in the fight for that 
world of good will, we recommend this: 
“Christians, unite!’’ 

That preparations for the next annual 
Ministers’ Retreat might be got under way 
at once, a provisional committee on ar- 
rangements was appointed, consisting of 
Rev. G. W. Sias of Turner Center, chair- 
man; Rey. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick; 
Rev. Weston A. Cate; Rev. William 
Dawes Veazie, ex officio. 

The committee on arrangements for the 
Retreat just concluded was appointed by 
the State Convention in pursuance of a 
recommendation voted upon at the Con- 
vention at Auburn last September. The 
committee consisted of Rev. Thayer B. 
Fisher of Biddeford, chairman; Rev. 
Sheldon Christian of Brunswick; Rev. 
Francis Walch of Yarmouth; Rev. William 
Dawes Veazie, ex-officio. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


The conference schedule for the summer 
season has been arranged by Rev. Stanley 
Manning. The season opens Saturday, 
July 6, with the arrival of delegates to the 
Y. P. C. U. Convention-Institute. The 
dual program lasts eight days. William FE. 
Gardner, national secretary-treasurer, will 
plan the convention sessions. Rey. Frank 
B. Chatterton will be dean of the conference 
groups. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp is dean of the Re- 
ligious Education Institute July 20-27. 
Watch the church school page of the 
Leader for announcements about the 
programs and faculty. 

Held concurrently as usual, the W. N. 
M. A. Institute and the Ministers’ Con- 
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That Journey to Jerusalem 


N a recent issue of the Leader we suggested for Lent 

a study of the weeks just before the crucifixion, 

and especially of the incidents of that last journey 
to Jerusalem. It has made us happy to find so many 
of our people hard at the study, not especially because 
we urged it but because it is the natural tendency of 
their lives. 

We have no illusions about our knowledge. The 
records are scanty. The chronology in the different 
records is contradictory. But the bold outlines of the 
story are clear. There was such a journey. There was 
an hour of departure. There were incidents of the way. 
There was arrival at the Holy City. There was the 
clash of two philosophies, two systems of thought, 
two ways of life, two plans for the nation, and there 
was the ruthless execution of the visionary, the 
dreamer, the reformer, the would-be saviour, the self- 
proclaimed Messiah from the north. It actually 
happened, and now as we date our letters, and write 
our bank checks, and set down our story of world- 
moving events in London, New York, Washington or 
Hongkong, we unconsciously pay tribute to the man 
who walked straight through to the journey’s end. 

“After this,” says one of the commentators, “‘he 
left his native country, never to see it more.”’ 

We cannot be sure of the route he followed or of 
the events of the journey, but it is highly probable 
that some of the things said to have happened on the 
journey, actually did happen. 

There is good reason to believe that he did not 
follow the shortest way through Shechem and Eph- 
raim, but rather the circuitous route down the Jordan 
Valley and through Perea. If so, there probably were 
weary miles through a barren country, bordered by 
limestone cliffs and in a heavy oppressive atmosphere. 
Even in the springtime the route through Perea sug- 
gested death rather than life. But at the lower end of 
the valley, which was some sixty miles long, there were 
the fords of the Jordan, where John had preached and 
where he himself had become fully conscious of his 
divine mission. Then the way led into one of the 
garden spots of the old world—the plain of Jericho. 
“A spot most richly blessed by nature,” writes a 
traveler. “It was full of beautiful pleasure grounds 
where the luxuriance and variety of the flowers rivaled 
the richness of the pasturage and the excellence of the 
trees and shrubs. In a word, it was known throughout 


the world as a little paradise.”’ Eight miles long, two 
and one half miles wide, was this plain of Jericho, and 
Jesus, if he went by Perea, traversed it on his journey 
to Jerusalem. 

The records that we possess deal with incidents of 
the journey, and, so far as they tell as anything about 
the mind of Jesus, they speak of his vision for the 
future when the Kingdom of Heaven should be realized 
on earth. 

But we cannot help thinking about the other 
thoughts that passed through his mind as he walked 
those long miles. 

We know that he loved nature. Scanty as the 
records may be, they are not so scanty but what there 
comes through them a clear picture of his love of sun 
and sky, sea and plain, the birds of the air, the flowers 
of the field. We know that always he liked to go out 
by himself under the open sky. 

So it is not stretching the imagination to think of 
hours on that journey when he was tempted to turn 
back, when even the limestone cliffs of the Jordan 
valley must have seemed like veritable havens of 
refuge. And when he came to lite in abundance, to 
grass and grain, to birds and flowers, to flocks and 
herds and to a prosperous country people, what would 
he not have given to stay among them, as friend, as 
helper and teacher, to have had air to breathe and 
open fields to Jook on and little chiidren to love! 

This Jesus of ours did not spurn life. He loved 
life. He only wanted to make it more beautiful. 

And if we had been in his place, well do we know 
the arguments that would have come to us. ‘‘That 
great city—what can you do there? Those racial 
prejudices! Nothing but time can soften them. Those 
rulers! They have all the cards in their hands! Why 
just run against a wall? Why commit suicide? A man 
alive can do something. A man dead is ended. Lie 
low. Stay here. Bide your time. A better chance will 
come.”’ 

It brings him close to us to read that he was 
tempted as we are. It sets him high above to read that 
he rose above the temptation. 

“Tf only he could have stayed in Jericho!’ we are 
tempted to say. If only he could have been spared 
that cruel rejection and crucifixion! But what we 
would have lost if accident or sophistry had changed 
the course of history! 
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Jesus is the world’s richest treasure, and that 
journey is the crowning glory of his life. 

With our visions of the Kingdom of Heaven we 
have our own journeys to take to realize it. 

Are some of us hiding in the cliffs along the 
Jordan? Are some of us lingering on the lovely plain 


of Jericho? 
cae 


JUDGE NOT 


T is hard to live up to the injunctions of the Master. 

It is hard, not only because they are on a high 

plane morally, but because they are on a high 
plane intellectually. It takes brains to see them in the 
setting where they belong, as it takes strength and 
courage and great devotion to put them into practice 
in our lives. 

If one has no brain power to bring to bear on an 
injunction like ‘Judge not,” he will dishonor it and 
make it ridiculous. 

Judging is basic in the good life. We cannot take 
a step without passing judgment on all the other steps 
that we might take. We cannot decide to throw all 
our influence toward betteriug the social system with- 
out passing judgment on the organization of society 
as it is. We cannot learn to appreciate a great work 
of art or a great piece of literature without developing 
the critical faculty, and deciding that other works are 
on a lower level. Life is a series of judgments. It has 
to be. It is God’s way. 

The injunction of Jesus, “Judge not,’ while it 
embodied a universal principle, was intended for a 
particular occasion and for one set of people. Scholars 
often point out what they call the “‘occasionalism’’ of 
his teaching, and remind us that he never can be 
understood without examining his utterances in the 
light of the time and the place of their delivery and 
of the people to whom they were addressed. 

So at one time he could say, ‘Judge not,’’ and 
at another, ‘“‘Why of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right?” 

When Jesus said, “Judge not,’ he was striking 
at our common human tendency to deride and de- 
nounce others and to set ourselves up above them in 
our own minds and in the opinion of others. 

Once an acute observer remarked to us that he 
knew practically all the people in his club and in his 
church intimately, and that he found much less back- 
biting and “‘knocking”’ in the club than in the church. 

This would appear to give color to the charge 
made in some recent surveys that the morals in the 
church are inferior to the morals outside the church. 

We do not believe that they are inferior. We do 
believe, however, that we people in the churches ought 
to have in our minds always the tendency of people 
outside to denounce the whole organization because 
of our persona! lapses and failures. 

It is not fair to compare a large-minded club with 
a small-minded church. One might as fairly compare a 
small-minded club with a large-minded church. 

The larger the mind, it is safe to say, the greater 
the tolerance, the fairness, the kindness. The large- 
minded realize that many things have gone into our 
making—our heredity, our environment, the subtle but 
powerful temptations of our vocation, our schooling or 


lack of schooling. our hardships or lack of hardships, 
our contacts, our sorrows and our joys. The large- 
minded will say of one over sharp of tongue, “‘She has 
had a hard time of it. One has to forget her tongue. 
when one sees what she does.”’ 

“With what judgment ye judge,” said Jesus, “‘ye 
shall be judged.’”’ What a profound utterance. It is no 
statement of somebody doing something to you if you 
doit tothem. It isastatement of a law of the universe. 
It works automatically. The kind of judgments that 
you pass on others, shows you up. Nobody can stop it. 

One of the great things about Christianity is that 
it has as its hero, its leader, its Savior, the Jesus who 
knew what was in man and who because he knew was 
gentle, loving, forgiving. 

It was not often that he braided cords and 
scourged people. It was not often that he savagely 
denounced. Much more characteristic of his daily 
walk and conversation was the stooping down and 
writing in the sand when a poor woman stood before 
him in danger of being stoned to death. 

One sad thing about us indulging in moral homilies 
is the old question, ‘‘Who are you to do this? What 
right have you to write from that lofty level about the 
sins of the rank and file?”’ 

We have noright. Wesin too often. We misjudge 
and we berate. But surely at this Lenten season we 
can confess our transgressions and seek that cleansing 
from all unrighteousness which has been promised. 
And there is no one way toward help and strength 
better tried and tested than meditation together upon 
a life that was snuffed out because, better than any 
other in human history, it knew how to combine the 
judging that was penetrating, courageous, construc- 
tive, with the love that never fails. 

* * 


NIETZSCHE AND GOLDILOCKS 


UNITARIAN clergyman, the Rev. Warren P. 
Blodgett of Fredonia, New York, writing in 
The Christian Register, asserts that ‘‘crass 
credulity reigns supreme in the modern church.’”’ We 
supposed that Fredonia was located within the boun- 
daries of the most intelligent state in the Union, but 
this assertion, which shows so clearly that the gentle- 
man is far behind the times, makes us wonder if he 
does not belong to a Fredonia in some other region. 

The gentleman thinks that if he crosses the 
threshold of any church, he will find himself “in a 
world where axes float on water, where mountains leap 
into the sea and where camels walk through needles’ 
eyes.” 

He argues for the ideal set-up of Thomas Paine, 
where “every preacher ought to be a philosopher and 
every house of devotion a school of science.’ 

Going back to the village where he was born, Mr. 
Blodgett is astounded to find the hold that churches 
have on people. He analyzes the phenomenon and 
decides that it is because of fear. The people are afraid 
of hell, they are afraid of the speech of other people 
it they stay away from church, and they are afraid of 
the church leaders, and so pay over money they can 
ill afford to spare. 

When another Thomas Paine comes and a new 
age of reason, men will go to the sham-smashers for 
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the truth about the churches. ‘Give my child,’ he 
writes, ‘access to the thoughts and writings of Paine, 
Voltaire and Nietzsche, and I care not whether he ever 
reads or hears the thoughts of the divines.”’ 

We have lived in a number of villages, and the 
thing that has struck us has been the instant attention 
of the people to a fact. The villages are so close to the 
farms that they share the intent interest of farmers in 
the way things happen in the fields and in the woods. 
The average plain American citizen has a passion for 
reality, even if he does not call it by that name. 

And when these village folks go to church and 
pay over their money for the support of the church, 
they do it because to them it is a fact that there is more 
to truth than what they can see, or smell, or touch, or 
taste. It is a fact that the minister loves and serves 
them, and they want to help him live and educate his 
children. 

It is a fact that the church is associated with some 
of the deep and beautiful experiences of their lives, and 
they want to maintain the church out of gratitude and 
out of a desire to help the community. 

The only hells that modern village folks fear are 
the hells which seize hold of their children, and in 
more than one village they have wiped out such hells. 

We shall have to go our friend one better on the 
subject of the axes, the mountains, the camels. 

The village parsons whom we know would laugh 
about the axes floating as much as Mr. Blodgett does 
and as we do, but they would come out strong for one 
of the greatest facts of all, that this is a universe of 
marvels. Axes per se do not float, but a cargo of axes 
floats on a schooner. Mountains do not move of 
themselves, but men move mountains. 

In other words, we fear that the gentleman never 
has found the fact in the fact. There is more to the bee 
than its stinger. There is more to the primrose than 
its color. There is more to man than water and carbon. 
There is more to the universe than gravitation. 
Whether they put it into words or not, the people in 
our country churches sense this. 

Now we must not leave Mr. Blodgett in the light 
of an enemy to all churches. Starting with the little 
nucleus of scientific folks in every community, he 
would furnish them with a philosopher preacher. 
“Humanism,” he says, “‘is the dawn of the next age 
of reason in religion, and the ideal humanist society 
will be the welcome guest in every community.” 

Naturally we give a cordial welcome to the scien- 
tific group, the philosopher preacher, the humanist 
set-up. We sorely need facts, we need philosophy to 
set them in order, and we need most of all an impulse 
to make the best possible use of the facts we have. 

We never can use facts, however, if we become 
obsessed by them. The clogged mind cannot function. 
The inelastic mind never does function in a trust- 
worthy way. We never shall get anywhere without 
power to interpret the facts and ability to appreciate 
their value. 

If we were not afraid of being misunderstood, we 
should recommend to all students of philosophy a 
course in fairy stories—just to limber up the mind. 

Fully as important as Nietzsche are ‘‘Goldilocks 
and the Three Bears,” and ‘Alice in Wonderland,” for, 
strange as it may seem, there are wooden-headed folks 


who actually doubt that bears talk and hares drink tea. 
As Emerson said, ‘‘we need men who are not too 


learned to love the imagination.” 
* 


HUEY LONG 


E are grateful to Dean Speight, our Literary 
Editor, for his article on Senator Huey P. 
Long. It is an interesting appraisal of a 

highly intelligent man. 

We sat up until 12.15 one night recently to hear 
Mr. Long, on the radio, answer General Johnson and 
expound his “share-the-wealth’ philosophy. We 
considered that we had spent the time for self-culture. 
The forty-five minutes that the Long broadside took 
did something in the way of opening our eyes. Long 
obviously was holding himself in, and the fact that 
he could was highly significant. 

The Coughlins and Longs are a condition and not 
a theory—a menace or a promise, as we happen to look 
at it. 

If we had known nothing about Huey Long, his 
ruthlessness, his buffoonery, his trampling on the 
decencies of social intercourse, we should have received 
a flood of light upon his moral character on the day 
that he got hold of an advance copy of material issued 
but not yet released, and read it publicly in the United 
States Senate. In the Senate press gallery unques- 
tionably there are represented many types of char- 
acter and culture, but not a man there would fail to 
respect a release date, and there is not a man of them 
who would not despise a man who broke the tacit 
promise not to use such material ahead of time. 

When it comes to leadership, we feel a reluctance 
to follow those who are either bad morally or obtuse, 
or who profess love of humanity and then butcher 
their fellows. 

If intellectually we could feel satisfied that 
Huey Long’s economic schemes were workable—which 
is a big supposition—or if morally we had been at- 
tracted by a man who wants to help those who are 
under-privileged—which is not such a big supposition 
—still we should swing straight away from any leader 
if he persistently acted like a cur. 

But it is well to remember that for every truck 
piled high with mail for all the members of the United 
States Senate but Long, another truck piled equally 
high carries mail exclusively for Long. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The-Federal Council comes out strongly against 
Borah’s resolution to inquire into the religious situa- 
tion in Mexico, and just as strongly in support of 
religious liberty for all groups in Mexico and in every 
other part of the world. 


Some two hundred prominent citizens have 
signed a letter to the President protesting against 
naval maneuvers in the Pacific, on the ground that 
they would make more tense and difficult our relations 
with Japan. 


No matter how often we have started over and 
failed, let us start again with courage that will not 
accept failure as the final verdict. 
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To the Universalist Fellowship 
An Inquiry 


Angus Hector MacLean 


E apostle tells us to try the spirits. I am 
greatly moved by some spirit at present, and 
I am about to try it by giving it expression 
in print, if the editor of the Leader can risk it. 

Let me say at the outset that I speak for myself, 
and for myself alone. The school which I serve should 
not be in any way associated with what I am about 
to say. My problem is personal, yet it concerns the 
ministry and the people ministers are trained to serve. 
For this reason I can most easily express myself by 
addressing those most concerned directly and person- 
ally. 

i have had a hand in preparing men for the 
ministry for some time, and an unusually long experi- 
ence in seminaries as a student. While a person of 
strong convictions, I have sincerely tried to serve the 
church fairly when her policies ran counter to my own 
beliefs. I have looked for patterns of character, 
manners and thought, and methods of service for 
ministers, that I might be able to tell young men 
what was expected of them. I now confess that the 
more I study the problem the more confused I be- 
come. Not infrequently theological schools are given 
a sly dig for turning out men who are not fit to serve. 
Indeed, no rumpus over a minister passes without 
reference to seminaries of unsavory suggestiveness. 
There is no doubt whatever in my mind that schools 
can be and need to be improved. I could also be bold 
enough to make some constructive suggestions if it 
were not for the conviction that any such suggestion, 
be it progressive or retrogressive, would be like the 
proverbial red rag to some faction or other in the 
church. Perhaps I am wrong in this conviction. This 
possibility induces me to raise some questions to 
which I hope those who know how to train ministers 
will make answer as sincerely as I raise them. 

First of all, how can the seminary save itself from 
misrepresentation? Men are clearly distinguished from 
one another when they leave school. However, when 
they secure churches these distinctions disappear, and 
the school has to take the blame for all sorts of short- 
comings. Take, for instance, the man who spends a 
short time at the school, proving to everyone during 
his short sojourn within its walls that he has little 
mind, and no discipline. Failing in every course, he 
may, and without character references from his 
teachers, go forth and get himself a church. By and by 
he is found out, and there is a season of washing private 
linen in public, during which the man’s name is con- 
stantly associated with the school he visited. Such 
situations have arisen. 

More frequently, a man who fails to achieve 
academic status may be a man of excellent character. 
He goes forth with good character references, and a 
blessing, perhaps. Frequently he makes a good min- 
ister. My point is that his failure as a student of re- 
ligion makes little or no difference to his chances for 
employment. This, it should not be overlooked, has 
no relation whatsoever to the case of the man who 


shows undoubted ability as a student, but who, for 
some reason or other, cares not to remain in college. 
Men of this class have distinguished themselves. I 
refer to men who cannot make the grade after no end 
of coaxing. They are in grave danger of displaying 
ignorance no matter how fine their motives. 

Another pertinent question, and one the answer to 
which will clear up much confusion, is this: Is it up 
to the theological school to turn out a finished product, 
or has the parish into which the candidate goes any- 
thing to do with his training? The trend of modern 
educational thought is to the effect that training for 
a job or a profession is closely bound up with that job 
or profession. If the training does not take place on 
the job, a period of probation is necessary. Medicine 
and other professions recognized this fact many years 
ago. Who would call in a medical student with the ink 
hardly dry on his diploma to serve on a serious case? 
There is some recognition of this in the church, too. 
As Professor Morrell recently reminded us in a chapel 
talk, Aquila and Priscilla have something to do with 
the making of ministers. The theological school does 
well to give a young man of spirit the baptism of John. 
Although most graduates learn the more excellent way 
before they take churches, occasionally there is one 
who is only too anxious to lay the axe to theroot of the 
tree. Have we a way, a custom, an understanding, or 
even a ritual, that gives some recognition to this re- 
sponsibility apart from the charge to the congrega- 
tion? The charge itself is not effective for various 
reasons, one of which is that it seldom emphasizes this 
particular responsibility. It looks as though the school 
was expected to turn out men and women who will 
do the right thing from the word ‘‘Go.”’ This, how- 
ever, will require that a college include several well 
organized parishes in its equipment. 

Again, is the theological school to be held re- 
sponsible for all the vexatious idiosyncrasies of its 
graduates? They have lived in homes and studied in 
several schools before they darkened the doors of 
“divinity hall.’’ They enter it often with bad habits, 
yes, with defective character. They come sometimes 
on the verge of developing nervous disorders rooted 
in childhood or their family trees. In addition, the 
Creator has a way of experimenting afresh with every 
new person He turns out. He doesn’t even reproduce 
His great successes. So it happens that human frailty 
attaches itself to men destined for the ministry. 

I have played with the idea for some time that, 
notwithstanding all this, the school could select some- 
thing very close to the same type of human. It could 
disqualify a man, no matter how sincere and lofty his 
idealism, no matter how fine his intellect, if he could 
not speak the right words, and do the right things. A 
school would be justified in hewing to the line and 
accepting only the hand-picked variety in demand. 
It was with this mad idea that all my troubles began. 
What is the collection of good and perfect gifts that 
all ministers must have? The theological school, while 
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it takes its traditional right to intellectual leadership 
seriously, uses the right with judicious discretion, and 
keeps an ear to the ground for the voice of the church. 
What does it hear? 

On the question of good manners and dress there 
is no doubt whatsoever about the voices from the 
ground. The demand is clear and insistent. “Send us 
men who are decently clothed, men with irreproachable 
boots and trouser legs! Men who can wear a dress suit 
with grace, and don a ‘fan-tail’ when the occasion 
demands.” In this matter the schools do their best 
as a rule, and J think Universalist schools do not often 
have the occasion to rebuke students, except for a 
stubby beard at eight o’clock or the occasional chewing 
of gum. When it comes to dress clothes, however, the 
task of showing a student how to take m’lady’s hand 
graciously is not so easy. I have stored one of these 
suits in a moth-bag for ten years and have had occasion 
to use it once. But apart from this difficulty of finding 
occasions for cultivating the social graces, when a boy 
owns only some underwear and a shirt or two, scrubbed 
by himself, and topped with a pair of corduroys and a 
sweat shirt, it is a ticklish business to drill him in the 
niceties of polite society. Even here, I fear, the parish 
must expect defects and be prepared to deal with them 
in a Christian spirit. 

There are other matters which are of great im- 
portance when a minister is on the job, but of no 
consequence to him while he is a student. He receives 
instruction and gives it a deaf ear. Later when he 
makes mistakes he asks, “Why didn’t I receive this 
instruction in college?’ Not infrequently he comes 
back to his college with the question. When a man 
sprinkles the wrong end of a baby he is very apt to 
think how imperfectly he has been prepared. 

When we come to moral character the voice is 
insistent, in general terms, but not always clear. We 
know it is to a student’s advantage if he doesn’t smoke 
or drink. At the seme time, how could ministers ac- 
complish anything at conventions without offering 
up a communal sacrifice of their favorite incense? 
There are more serious questions than these. What is 
character? Is it exemplified by a person who can 
creditably pass the close inspection of the average 
congregation, and cannot be accused of unseemly 
conduct of any sort? Or do men like Channing and 
Beecher and Wilberforce display characteristics that 
make them many enemies which also must be in- 
cluded? Personally I have thought that such qualities 
of courageous devotion to truth and the human weal 
were the characteristics most coveted for the ministry, 
but now I am not at all sure of this. I know that a 
man of blameless conduct and mediocre intelligence, 
without passion except to do what is proper, is sure of a 
place and a long term of service, if he lives. When, 
however, a student shows himself to possess clear-cut 
qualities of leadership, the mind, the spirit, of which 
leaders are made, we can be sure that he is in for it. 
He may make good in time. If he does so without 
injury to his own spirit the credit goes to his first 
parish. Often he “makes good” when he is brought 
to heel, or when he incarcerates his passion in liturgical 
symbols that speak every man’s peculiar gospel and 
challenges none. If we owned a high-spirited colt of 
good blood, we should break him to harness with all 
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patience, that we might not do him injury. A young 
man sensitively strung is sure to dance and prance a 
bit when he first feels the crupper, and to cure him 
we use the whip. 

If a student shows propensity for business, and 
grabs the lion’s share of what is available in the way of 
cash, and even hires his fellows to serve him once in a 
while for half the honorarium he receives, are we to 
regard this as serious or not? The boy who attends to 
business, who is always well heeled, come what may, 
and is sure to make a business of his profession, is not 
an uncommon product of seminaries. I have personally 
known many of that kind and, in so far as I know, 
none of them has ever got into trouble or been sub- 
jected to censure of any sort. In fact, a minister’s 
misconduct in money matters has to reach the pro- 
portions of a scandal before it is aired, and then it is 
disclosed by a clever reporter if it is disclosed at all. 
As a student I, in conjunction with other students, 
caught a cleric entrusted with our funds red-handed. 
He confessed in tears, after indignation and dignity 
had failed. He later received an honorary degree in 
theology, and is still in good standing. My experiences 
in this connection taunt me and gall me, but I cannot 
set them aside as misleading. The penurious mind 
can get a living from the church, while a good man who 
may speak out of turn in his passion is considered 
ready for the scrap-heap and attacked in public. 

The church demands men of character. I ask, 
character of what sort? 

When we raise the same question in regard to 
thought patterns and put our ears to the ground, we 
hear a babble of contradictory demands. As a case 
in point, our church in convention assembled makes 
no uncertain statements as to her attitude on birth 
control. Yet there is little more than ridicule and 
condemnation for any member of the fellowship who 
mentions the subject in the pulpit, and there is no clear 
indication that to do anything about it in other ways 
is encouraged to any extent. It is a touchy question, 
and ministers had better leave it alone. This is the 
burden of the voices. So it happens that our fine show 
of interest in a sore social problem is repudiated. What 
can teachers of theological students do? Show them 
how to wink at resolutions and the periodical expres- 
sion of the church’s mass opinion on current problems? 
Certainly, the man who shuts his mind to the evils 
associated with child-bearing will not be censured, 
although the statement referred to would indicate 
that he should be. The same goes for almost any kind 
of social! evil. The man who disregards it is safe, the 
man who attacks it openly risks his reputation and 
his vocation. I do not think that this is a matter of 
opinion. It is an obvious fact. The theological school 
looks at the written statements, the declarations, etc., 
and then what isdoneaboutit? Shouldit assume that 
the problem isoneof method? It cannot. New methods 
of attack are as unpopular as the social problems 
themselves. 

The whole world agonizes for leadership of a 
courageous sort. Every magazine makes some new 
disclosure of corruption and of vicious systems that 
corrupt lives and open the gates of opportunity to the 
corrupt. I have just finished reading ‘‘The President’s 
Trigger Man,” in Harper’s. I concluded this reading 
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with the feeling that any theological professor who 
would send out men to clean up such evils as our 
spoils system, which makes democracy impossible and 
fills at least our minor public offices with incompetents, 
would receive the hearty support of the fellowship. 
But, “Not so fast!’ warn the voices from the ground. 
Men interested in such matters are classed as glorified 
social workers, as if this label should be enough to 
condemn anyone. Pretty soon these words which 
express the simple gospel of charity and love to groups 
of human sufferers, will be among such untouchable 
words as Socialist and Communist. Men so interested 
are, it is always implied, not interested in persons, nor 
in the sick and the dying, in short, not capable of 
being pastors. This is, in my estimation, the most 
vicious kind of slander that I have seen in print, and 
it has always appeared in church papers. There are 
many who are poor pastors. We should first select 
them, and then classify them in terms of the gospel 
they preach. 

The world calls for men who see years ahead, for 
men who can act and speak with power, and, as I have 
indicated, the church in most moments of generalized 
exaltation calls for them, yet almost every copy of the 
Leader somewhere has a crack at the man who attempts 
to so act and speak. For months I have watched for 
the utterances of the dangerous people we read about, 
and I have found none save the experimental state- 
ment from a young lamb fresh from his Alma Mater 
who was speedily led to the slaughter, and has not 
since opened his mouth. This incident would not have 
been in the least disconcerting to me had the reactions 
to his statement been directed to his immaturity or his 
foolhardiness. A careful reading of them convinced me 
that they were directed against his spirit, his passion. 
Only one reaction, in my judgment, contained the kind 
of advice the boy needed, and it was from Mr. Reamon 
of Syracuse, who is himseif far from being free from 
this unecclesiastical passion. 

There are other questions of a similar nature that 
find equally contradictory answers. If a man pleads 
for education in denominationalism before his fellow 
ministers, as did Bruce Swift in Canton, many snort 
at the idea as retrogressive, illiberal, etc. But let a 
man plead for a gospel and a message that is forgetful 
of ourselves, and a chorus of demands for education in 
Universalism immediately follows. I personally think 
there is no contradiction in these demands. There is a 
solution that will not make us denominationalists of 
the ingrown sort nor yet make us forgetful of our group 
heritage or mission. We make a quarrel where there is 
no need for one. I am more concerned about the spirit 
behind disclosures such as the following, which is 
taken from a recent issue of the Leader: 


Many veteran Universalist war-horses were in 
attendance, breathing not threatenings and slaughter 
but characteristic good will and helpfulness. The words 
Universalist and Denomination were pronounced by 
every speaker as if they were set up in capital letters, 
and Merger and Union were muttered through clenched 
teeth. 


The church puts itself in a cooperative relation 
with another fellowship, and immediately steps are 
taken, and not by the supposedly disloyal humanist 
and social servers, to nullify the move. What am I, 


appointed to help train ministers, supposed to think or 
do about this? Are we in a cooperative movement or 
are we not? 

At present there is a demand for a split, and from 
quarters that astonish one. Our statement of faith 
adopted at the Worcester Convention, while using the 
theological terms and allowing the old articles to ride 
along with it for old time’s sake, lays an unmistakable 
stress on ethical purpose as the basis of fellowship. 
I was under the impression that this Convention left 
the social gospeler and even the humanist in good 
standing. Was I mistaken? If not, then who is dis- 
loyal? If I have been in error I would like very much to 
be corrected, for students must be put to rights on 
this matter. I had thought that the Liberal Church 
had discovered, what is written so plainly in the annals 
of the church, that creeds divide and good will unites. 
There never was a creed written that was not an 
unsatisfactory compromise, and that did not at the 
same time make heretics out of a great many good 
men, while allowing scalawags to wear vestments of 
bishops, or even sit in the chair of St. Peter. On the 
other hand, our broken Christianity today can get 
together, and also join with non-Christian faiths, 
when a human issue is involved. Theology, or the 
speculative formula with which one symbolizes his 
faith, is important for religion. We all need it, and 
should share and exchange our ideas, but as a basis of 
faith speculation is hazardous, for it can be so easily 
dissociated from that which it was intended to sym- 
bolize. But now my concern is with the training of 
ministers. What is the Universalist message, and in 
what terms must it be taught? 

Now, I suppose that what I write will be mis- 
construed, as most other written statement are. It will 
be assumed, probably, because I present a series of 
dilemmas, that I have nothing but dilemma for the 
peace of my soul. Permit me to say that my personal 
opinions are not intentionally involved. I seek some 
guidance from the voice of the church, and in so seek- 
ing I am completely at sea. I suspect that our trouble 
is the solo habit. We all play solo, and cancel one 
another’s efforts with undisciplined experimental state- 
ments and sermons. If the free pulpit means a free for 
all, let us have it, and worry about neither the church 
nor the faith. If the faith and the church are matters 
of concern, let us find out how they may be used to 
promote each other. Another possible misconception 
will be, because I speak of the church in these terms 
in a particular connection, that I have no use for the 
faith or faith in the church. This is a different matter, 
but as a safeguard let me say that did I not believe in 
the Universalist Church I shouldn’t be puzzling over 


these questions. 
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THE FLUTES OF SPRING 
Sarah Louise Grose 

The larch cones, like the hyacinths of Greece, 
Are purple on the boughs. The lengthening twilights stay. 
The meadow paths are glistening and soft, 
Swallows have found their way. 
A red-winged blackbird rises from the mists; 
Beautiful flame one, do not try to sing— 
Whisper, oh world, until the thrushes sound 
The flutes of Spring! 
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A Study Undertaken with Regret 


John Murray Atwood 


7) HE statement of Dr. Henry R. Rose regarding 
toy} the Newark (Church of the Redeemer) 
Universalist parish and its minister, the 
Rev. L. H. Garner, is so misleading in its 
import that, inasmuch as I have been conversant with 
the situation there since Mr. Garner became the 
regular minister, [ feel reluctantly constrained to set 
forth some of the more salient and unquestionable 
facts of the case. 

First,as to Dr. Rose. I have known him for many 
years, served with him on the General Convention 
board and admired frankly his work during his long 
pastorate in Newark. Feeling that this service de- 
served recognition, we here in this theological school 
nominated him for the honorary degree which he 
holds from St. Lawrence. He is an exceptionally 
effective speaker and a capable minister. J have there- 
fore been the more astonished at his attitude, both as 
regards his contract for a $5,000 salary as emeritus 
minister of the church, and towards Mr. Garner. [| 
deem it ethically and professionally unjustifiable. 
When last June a meeting of the Newark parish was 
to be held about the whole matter, I received an 
appealing letter from one of the best known Universal- 
ist women in the Metropolitan district, long a member 
of the Newark church under Dr. Rose, asking me to 
come down and attend the meeting because of the 
injustice being done Mr. Garner. I of course felt that 
I had no business to interfere there. But I did feel 
that Dr. Rose’s attitude was wrong, and a prominent 
clergyman, who chanced to be with some of us, and 
felt as we all did, suggested that we unite in sending a 
telegram to Dr. Rose, appealing to him as brother 
ministers to cancel the contract and to alter his 
attitude toward the active minister. I regret to say 
it had no effect. I followed this with a long letter of 
appeal and remonstrance which Dr. Rose never 
acknowledged, but which I should be very willing 
to have made public. 

Second, as to Mr. Garner. He is a young man, 
son of the Rev. Robert Garner of Birmingham, Ala., 
who spent six years at St. Lawrence, graduating both 
from the college (Phi Beta Kappa) and from the 
theological school. The professors and students of 
that day (1921-27) know him well and know him to be 
a young man not only of marked ability but of the 
highest integrity and the noblest motive. We believe 
in him thoroughly. After a brief time as assistant 
minister, he became the active pastor of the Church 
of the Redezmer when Dr. Rose retired. While he 
probably has made some mistakes (the privilege of all, 
especially of the younger generation), | am frank to 
say that I have been surprised at the able and re- 
sourceful way in which he has conducted the work of 
the church and at the tact and forbearance with which 
he has handled one of the most difficult (made so 
largely by Dr. Rose’s surprising attitude as an emeritus 
pastor) situations that any minister could be called 
upon to face. 

Third. Dr. Rose in his statement writes: “‘T feel 
that churches, like families, should settle their differ- 


ences among themselves, decently and in a Christian 
spirit.” So do we all. But what is the fact? Dr. Rose, 
whose “prayers and heart will always be with the 
Church of the Redeemer, its pastor, its people and 
those who will have to continue its power for righteous- 
ness and service,” has steadily avoided having any 
personal conferences with Mr. Garner, though the 
latter has desired it. More than that, he, the emeritus 
minister, has used his influence, if not, as would seem 
apparent, to dissuade certain people with whom he 
and his wife are intimate, from attending and support- 
ing the church, certainly not to encourage them to do 
so. So that these people, particular friends of the 
former minister, constitute a faction in the church, 
criticizing, opposing and not supporting the present 
administration of the church. That, though a calamity 
to any church, is of course their privilege. But there is 
something obviously wrong when a minister is gratified 
that people show their loyalty and affection toward 
him by endeavoring to wreck the work of his successor 
—especially when the latter is such a man as Luke 
Garner. Why this attitude toward Mr. Garner, who is 
not at all egotistical or egoistical, who wins people and 
holds them as friends, and who is doing his best, and 
successfully, to make his church a vital force in the life 
of the community? I was informed by a person in a 
position to know whereof he spoke, that there was no 
minister in that great city more prominently identified 
with all that makes for the higher life of the com- 
munity than Mr. Garner. We could cite tributes from 
prominent people. One would think that this would 
rejoice the heart of an emeritus minister. What is the 
explanation? 

Apparently Dr. Rose has set so much store by this 
contract that he has tended to resent any action on the 
part of his successor which in his opinion jeopardized it. 
In his statement in the Leader, Dr. Rose writes that 
“It was upon this understanding I retired.””’ What was 
that understanding, or, perhaps better, expectation? 
Having this contract with the church, he counted on 
the church being sold for several hundred thousand 
doilars, and after a new one had been built in a 
residential district with a portion ot the proceeds of the 
expected sale of the church property, $100,000 was 
to be funded to care for this pension. But the new 
pastor, thinking not of the contract, but, as he should, 
of the future usefulness and welfare of the church, felt 
it would be a blunder to give up the present strategic 
location of the church. And the parish agreed with 
him. That was the initial great sin (from Dr. Rose’s 
standpoint) of his successor. But should not the 
minister emeritus have been a large enough man to be 
above any resentment here, when obviously the young 
pastor was not seeking to antagonize any plan of Dr. 
Rose for safeguarding the contract, but solely to 
advance the interests of the church? Moreover, as 
Mr. Latham specifically states, after Mr. Garner 
became the active minister no bona fide offer for the 
church property was received. 

Fourth. As regards the contract Dr. Rose has 
shown, it seems to a great number of us, a certain 
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strange inability to see anything inappropriate or out 
of keeping with the spirit of a Christian minister in 
having and holding to such a legal agreement with the 
Church of the Redeemer as its pastor emeritus. He 
implies that the parish in gratitude for the valuable 
services of himself and Mrs. Rose during his long 
pastorate spontaneously made this contract. No one 
would say that a church should not desire to show 
appreciation to a minister and wife who had served 
for thirty years so faithfully and efficiently and, if 
possible, make provision to safeguard their future. 
But how that arrangement was entered into, the salary 
fixed at $5,000 rather than any lesser sum, and how 
it was drawn up as a legal contract, Dr. Rose and 
others well know. I will leave it for them to tell. Is it 
not a fact, however, that the vice-president of the 
board of trustees at the time, disillusioned and disap- 
pointed, resigned and left the church in protest rather 
than append his name to this contract? 

There is one thing, I think, that ought to be 
obvious: No Christian minister should ask or exact 
or expect or accept a salary of $5,000 as an emeritus 
pastor from any of our churches. What a business man 
might do, a minister in his relation to the church may 
not do. Much less should a pension like this be secured 
to the minister by a hard and fast legal contract which, 
like the act of the dead hand, the church itself is 
powerless to alter. It matters not what have been the 
services of the minister in the past—and no one wishes 
to detract a particle from the worth of the work and 
record of Dr. Rose as minister of this parish—it 
matters not what the supposed wealth of the church is; 
when a clergyman is content to take as a pension such 
a sum from a church, it creates inevitably the feeling 
that ministers are interested primarily in a comfortable 
living rather than in the advancement of the kingdom. 
Surely that is a kind of secularization we need to 
sedulously guard against. 

But suppose one waives consideration of the 
ethics of such an agreement, why is it that Dr. Rose 
clings so tenaciously to the contract under the present 
conditions? We may accept his statement that he had 
no idea that this pension would come out of the people 
of the church. But it does. At that June meeting 
referred to above the parish by a very decisive ma- 
jority indicated its desire to have the contract modi- 
fied. Dr. Rose, who was present, declined to commit 
himself, but promised to take the matter up again 
in October. But he did not do so. Now, after 
the parish has formally asked him to surrender the 
contract, he comes forward with an offer to revise the 
agreement. When? Now? Oh, no! He offers to re- 
linquish the pension during the years 1935 and 1936, 
and then, if and when the parish balances its budget, he 
will revise the contract. The obvious expectation, 
implied in all his statement about the condition of the 
church, is that the budget will not be balanced. If 
people will just refrain from supporting the church, 
it will be in such straits—so the counsel runs—that 
Mr. Garner will have to quit! 

Fifth. When a minister succeeds another, it is 
to be expected that he will have his own ideas of the 
proper work of the church, of what to preach and the 
like. His conceptions and his program may not coin- 
cide with those of his predecessor. But the latter, if 
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the minister is a consecrated, earnest, well-balanced 
man, will not think of dictating to him. To be sure, 
it requires grace to see another man take up the work 
you have laid down, with differing conceptions and 
policy. But this is what is to be expected, especially 
if the new man is one with vision, and active and 
aggressive. ‘The minister himself knows that there 
will have to be readjustments, and that he will meet 
criticism from some quarters. But he has a right to 
expect that his predecessor, especially if he is an 
emeritus pastor, will conscientiously refrain from em- 
barrassing him by criticizing his work among the 
people. Yes, he can expect that the former minister 
will encourage the people to stand by his successor 
loyally. A former minister can be a great help or a 
positive hindrance—to use no stronger word. 

Has Dr. Rose done this? On the contrary, as his 
statement in the Leader shows all too clearly, he 
belittles what the church has been doing and points 
by contrast to what he did. He discredits the forum 
of the parish by saying it is not “‘religiously centered,”’ 
has not been opened with scripture and prayer, in- 
sinuates that the speakers are not “kept within the 
bounds of decency and loyal citizenship.”’ He gibes 
at the lay pulpit that has been planned, and, in spite 
of the statement of Mr. Harold Latham, who is cer- 
tainly a veracious and reliable man, endeavors to 
make out that the parish is in a bad way financially, 
quoting someone who has “much to do with the 
church’s finances,”’ as testifying that ‘‘with the scanty 
attendance they must be running way behind.’ That 
little word “‘they”’ is eloquent of the witness’s attitude. 

To take the last matter, the finances of the church, 
first. Mr. Garner’s pastorate, which commenced in 
1929, has been almost coincident with the period of 
the depression. Dr. Rose entirely ignores this. In 
these years not a few of our supposedly strongest 
churches have been seriously crippled. The Newark 
parish, made up largely of middle class people, likewise 
has been greatly affected. It has also been injured by 
those parishioners, not many but among the more 
well-to-do, who show their affection for Dr. Rose by 
practically withdrawing support from the church. 
Yet in spite of this, the parish has done amazingly well. 
It has carried on a vital and aggressive program, has 
had for most of the time an efficient director of 
religious education, and, had it not been for the obliga- 
tion to Dr. Rose, it would have more than balanced 
its budget. For that, by indisputable figures that are a 
matter of record, has added in this period $21,540 
to the expenses of the parish—$16,750 in salaries to 
Dr. Rose and $4,790 in interest and payment on 
principal of the note made in order to fulfill the 
contract. Note, I am not saying that the church 
should not have paid a salary to Dr. Rose, which 
according to his ingenious figuring amounted to about 
$2,000 a year—not so bad for a salary for an emeritus 
minister! I am simply emphasizing that the parish 
had this sum since the commencement of Mr. Garner’s 
pastorate added to its budget. Surely when one con- 
siders all the facts and that Mr. Garner isa young man, 
following a man of exceptional ability as a preacher, 
the showing is remarkable, and quite warrants the 
hopeful words of Mr. Latham, president of the society. 

As to the lay pulpit, which Dr. Rose points to as 
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evidence of a purpose to change the morning service 
into a forum (!), Mr. Garner, who is not content to do 
over and over the conventional thing, I happen to 
know, is planning something similar to the college 
pulpit which once a month has become such a notable 
feature of the Montclair Unitarian church. Personally 
I think it a capital idea, if one is able to swing it. The 
“avowed Socialist’? who, Dr. Rose implies, is helping 
to secularize the church, is Dr. Frank Kingdon, one 
of the outstanding Methodist preachers of the country, 
recently elected president of Dana College, of which, 
by the way, Mr. Garner is a trustee. Any one of our 
clergymen would be delighted to be able to command 
such a preacher for his pulpit. One of the Jews is 
L. L. Browne, author of “This Believing World,”’ and 
who, Dean Skinner tells me, is one of the most inspiring 
speakers before the American public. If my own 
minister could secure this Jew for a Sunday I should 
be glad to help defray any expense. And, speaking of 
the personnel of such a lay pulpit, I have noticed that 
Mr. Garner in securing speakers and selecting subjects 
for the forum uses rare judgment. He can be counted 
on to be as careful and judicious in choosing men for 
his lay preachers. 

The forum of the Church of the Redeemer is 
unqualifiedly one of the most successful in the country. 
Any live minister would be proud to have such a one 
in connection with his church. It takes a great deal of 
planning and judgment and work, as does any such 
undertaking, to succeed. Of course it is not like the 
morning service, and there is no attempt to make it so. 
Itisaforum. But in the sense that it is inspiring often, 
that people go away with new visions and a more 
adequate understanding of some of our great problems 
and responsibilities, it is distinctly enlightening, edity- 
ing and religious, doing, as many testify, a great work. 
The librarian of the great Public Library and the 
president of the Contemporary, the leading woman’s 
organization of the city, Dr. Cadman and others, 
praise the educational work this forum is doing. 

As to the conduct of the meeting, that is where 
Mr. Garner, who usually presides, has shown consum- 
mate tact and ability. Recently, when he had a most 


difficult situation with which to contend, owing to 
the purpose of some radical elements to disturb the 
meeting, the chief of police of the city, who was 
present (I trust I am violating no confidence in re- 
lating this) declared his handling of the meeting was 
“masterly.” 

The morning service of the Church of the Re- 
deemer is dignified and reverent, as those who regu- 
larly attend will testify. It may be that the young 
minister does not sufficiently vary his themes, that he 
is too much preoccupied with the social gospel,* and 
does not deal enough with personal religion. I recall 
my former dean, the late Dr. H. P. Forbes, saying 
that, as he chanced to look over his sermon themes 
when he was a pastor, he was surprised to observe how 
they all seemed to run along one line. That is a rut 
into which any minister is liable to slip unwittingly. 
It is a place where fraternal counsel is helpful and an 
emeritus minister could proffer kindly advice. How- 
ever, I chance to know that not so long ago Mr. 
Garner preached a sermon distinctly related to personal 
religion, but it is just possible that the former president 
of the board was not present that day. 

May I repeat in closing what I said to the Presi- 
dent of our General Convention when he recently 
visited St. Lawrence, that in my opinion what the 
Church of the Redemption in Boston needs is someone 
like Mr. Garner, who has vision, human sympathy, 
rare good judgment and, aboveall, a definite aggressive 
program, which he is energetically carrying out, of 
making his church vitally serviceable. 

I regret exceedingly having to make any reflection 
on the attitude of a brother minister, but it seemed 
to me that simple justice to a devoted and able min- 
ister demanded this statement. 


*When the editor of the Leader was the active pastor of the 
church in Washington, I called, at his suggestion, for he is socially 
minded, on a certain lady who was bed-ridden there, but who had 
not long lived in the city as had most in the parish, and did not 
know the minister as they did. She criticized him. “‘Social gospel,”’ 
she exclaimed to me. “Social gospel! that’s all we hear. [ should 
like to hear some good old-fashioned Universalism!”’ 


This Thing Called Courage 


Merton Aldridge 


PACEINE of our great preachers had left the liberal 

YD) fold for a church of more conservative mould. 
One observer said to another, “That was a 

xk} courageous thing for him to do, wasn’t it?” 
The other man had not thought that ancl a change 
necessarily involved the matter of courage, but he 
agreed that under certain circumstances it might be 
very courageous. But to remain where one is, he 
thought, might be equally courageous. 

Which opens up the whole question of this thing 
called courage. We need clear vision and hard thinking 
here. For we find all sorts of situations wherein courage 
is labeled something far less commendable. Even 
cowardice has a way of masquerading before public 
gaze as something else. If we are going to appraise 
conduct and character we ought to speak sparingly 
and think deeply. 


For a long time we have associated courage with 
spectacular things such as going to war, or rare feats 
of physical bravery, or political insurgency, or break- 
ing with old traditions. Which might indicate real 
courage, but it could be mere expediency, or even mob 
spirit. We have to see through others’ eyes before we 
can measure correctly. 

One of our journals speaks of the sublime courage 
of the “‘war-resister’’ whose attitude is, ‘‘I shall never 
have anything to do with another war.’ Now if that 
proclamation is born out of deep conviction, it is a 
courageous thing. For it takes courage to battle 
against an institution so ancient and so strongly en- 
trenched. It takes courage to launch out against the 
current of mass war-psychology, and no weakling 
need apply for the job of creating a substitute for such 
mass stupidity. 
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But there are others who cannot go quite so far 
in their declarations about war as to declare, ““Never 
again.”” How about them? 

I have a friend who was an infantry soldier in the 
last war. His division was the first to go to France and 
the last to come back, so he knows something about 
war besides theory. He hates war and the war system. 
He has fought an intense battle with the whole prob- 
lem. He knows something of history and he knows 
something of humanity. He fears equally a fool’s 
inferno, and a fool’s paradise. So he is a hero in no- 


Huey P. Long 


body’s eyes. But, as he says, he will cross no bridges 
until he comes to them, and he will be responsible to 
his conscience and his God. 

That, it seems to me, may be courage too. Per- 
haps we shall eventually learn a larger definition of 
courage. 

This we know—many a man has fought a personal 
battle that rocked him to the very foundations and 
arrived at a position not wholly satisfactory, but with 
intellectual integrity still holding on. 

That is no small thing, whatever we call it. 


in Baton Rouge 


Harold E. B. Speight 


PROFESSIONAL meeting I had occasion 
to attend happened to coincide in time with 
the special session of the Legislature of 

‘ Louisiana called by Governor Allen on behalf 

of his political superior, Senator Huey P. Long. I had 

talked in New Orleans with typical protagonists and 
opponents of Senator Long, and I was already sure that 

Long could not safely be dismissed by observers and 

prophets as a mountebank or a crook. 

With an evening to spare on my arrival, I ap- 
proached two men in earnest conversation in the lobby 
of my hotel in the hope that if they were legislators 
they would smooth my way to that night’s session of 
the House. The place was full of politicians and the 
elevators were “guarded” by a couple of national 
guardsmen, who lounged and smoked at their ease in 
comfortable chairs. 

I found I had misjudged my men, but one of them 
turned out to be an intimate of Huey Long and his 
closest associate in the Share-Our-Wealth movement. 
Through this gentleman, formerly minister of the 
Christian Church in Shreveport, La., and from his 
charming wife, I received in the next two days many 
courtesies, including an interview with Senator Long 
and an opportunity to learn much about his history 
and his program. For Dr. Gerald L. K.Smith the Long 
program is a holy cause in which he is seeing Chris- 
tianity applied to our confused economic situation, and 
in the service of that cause he displays the confidence 
of a major prophet, the ardor of an evangelist, and the 
organizing genius of an apostle! Along with engaging 
simplicity and genuineness, he has a very shrewd 
understanding of the mentality of people he deals 
with, whether they are friends or enemies of his chief. 
Alone with listeners, he is impatient of interruption, 
as if he felt very sure that no one could ask any 
question he had not already faced, but in the presence 
of Long he leaves the big man to do the talking. It is 
part of the technique of the “‘movement”’ that no name 
is used except Long’s.. As Mr. Smith said: “If I have 
been talking to a mass meeting of six thousand people 
in Memphis or Omaha or St. Louis, and they are all 
set to join the Share-Our-Wealth Society, it wouldn’t 
do to announce that they should write to some official 
with a name they had never heard, and couldn’t spell. 
Butif I say, write to Huey P. Long, Washington, D.C., 
they feel they can act. Out of every two truck-loads 
of mail delivered at the Senate Office Building in 


Washington one is for Long, and the other for the rest 
of the ninety-six Senators!”’ 

Long has not a single friendly paper in Louisiana. 
The press of his state represents the political rule 
which Long upset in 1924, when he carried his appeal 
to the people and won the Governorship by something 
like seven to one, and it is controlled (he says) by the 
property interests who have found his rule so disturb- 
ing. 

The corporations in the East which have a very 
large stake in Louisiana are, of course, not sorry to 
see Huey P. Long pictured by the press of his own 
state as a combination of clown and crook. His success 
with the people has become too serious a menace. He 
and his associates say that the hostility to him, ex- 


pressed in frequent attempts on his life, justifies the - 


bodyguard which constantly attends him and makes 
access to his hotel suite a good deal more difficult than 
an audience with the Pope. Foremost among his foes 
is the Standard Oil of Louisiana, subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, and the most important business 
before the recent special session concerned the taxation 
of that and other oil companies. 

On what does Long’s appeal to the voters of 
Louisiana rest? First, he is the beneficiary, and 
largely. the creator, of a popular reaction against a feu- 
dalistic control of the state by a handful of families 
which have enjoyed great privileges since the Civil 
War. Long has wrested from them the control of 
state institutions. The state prison, for example, 
yielded annually a huge graft enjoyed by a small 
group. When he was Governor, Long drafted the 
business manager of the university and put him in 
charge of the prison. It is now costing the state nothing 
and has even liquidated debts inherited by Long’s 
administration. Long has immensely improved the 
schools of the state, provided schooling for all Negroes, 
developed the State University and supplied it with a 
fine campus and new buildings, built an extraordinary 
“skyscraper” Capitol, given the state several thousand 
miles of first-class roads. The program has been one 
of taxation for the rich and immediately recognizable, 
widely distributed, benefits for the masses. 

Second, Long is a man who knows how to reach 
people where they are. He is not ingratiating; if be 
were he would soon make commitments which would 
disappoint people. When he addressed our company 
of college deans at a dinner given by the (one might 
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easily say “‘his’) State University, he told us just 
where he felt we are all wrong! No, he impresses by a 
rather subtle combination of qualities which reminds 
one of our contemporary dictators and in part explains 
why he is called a dictator. His is a ruthless simplicity 
and directness, a reliance upon the logic of a high 
expediency, high because he has an end which, for 
him, entirely justifies means which others might ques- 
tion. 

For example, he found the university a third- 
rate institution, starved by the Legislature on about 
eight hundred thousand dollars a year. How was he 
to finance the development which gave it a splendid 
site, modern buildings, an income of about two million 
dollars a year, and a contented faculty, during years 
which have seen the crippling of most other state 
universities? Simple! The Highway Fund of a hundred 
million dollars (easier to float than a fund for educa- 
tional expansion) could spare a million or two. Let the 
university sell some of its land to the Highway Com- 
mission. It did, and the university received more than 
a million for a few acres! That was a beginning. Huey 
Long told us about that deal with a charming smile,and 
a lot of men who have seen their colleges hampered 
for lack of money laughed at the naivete of the man 
and his methods, all except one or two who either had 
New England consciences or else cherished ideals of 
parliamentary procedure, government by consent, and 
so forth. 

Third, Long is unquestionably an able man; he 
towers above the men around him in his Baton Rouge 
Legislature. They do his bidding, Governor, Speaker, 
Senate and House; and while they do business he 
moves about on the floor, walks up to the dais to 
instruct the Speaker, hovers about restlessly with a 
mannerism which suggests that he is conscious that 
the eyes of the gallery are much more on him than on 
the heterogeneous men who are supposedly repre- 
sentatives of the people. He is their superior in sa- 
gacity, energy, strategy, and ingenuity. But the 
difference lies deeper yet. He has a philosophy and a 
policy and a program, and they, like so many millions 
of their fellow-citizens, were once merely aware that 
something is wrong, that somehow there ought to be a 
way out, and that something must be done. No better 
instruments could be found for Long’s purposes than 
men of that type. As his followers they now have an 
earnestness, an enthusiasm, and a sense of direction 
they never knew before, and they know that they owe 
this to Huey P. Long. 

An interview with the Senator, as people call him 
without feeling any need to be specific, justified ab- 
sence from a session of our Conference devoted to 
“shop-talk.”’ The august presence was finally reached 
by a devious route through corridors guarded by sus- 
picious uniformed and civilian protectors. In a bed- 
room littered with papers and rubbish, the Senator, 
looking weary, sprawled in relaxed attitude, in disha- 
bille, barefoot, his hair tousled. His greeting was 
cordial and, so far as was permitted by interruptions 
caused by just such callers as one might see in the 
reception room of any Governor from Maine to 
California, he discussed a number of topics without 
dogmatism. The Governor sat on the edge of a bed, 
a white-haired old gentleman who looked even more 


weary, and gave one the impression that he has long 
since given up any independent judgment. He barked 
out formal phrases as he met or parted with people 
as if he were a robot, contrasting with the interest 
Huey Long shows in individuals. His office and his 
personality are convenient channels through which 
the far stronger man has his way with the state’s offi- 
cials, whom he frankly refers to as ‘men on my 
payroll.”’ 

Last year, at Long’s orders, the Legislature taxed 
the oil refining companies five cents a barrel on their 
products. That precipitated the recent clash between 
the militia and the armed bands of the “Square 
Dealers.’”” Having taught the oil men a lesson, Long 
has now had his law-makers pass a joint resolution 
giving to the Governor the power to reduce that tax 
at his discretion to not less than one cent a barrel. 
The companies are to be given this concession when- 
ever they agree to use Louisiana oil in their manu- 
facturing processes, and such an agreement was an- 
nounced on the floor of the House. The small opposi- 
tion group registered a protest against the vesting of 
such legislative power in the Governor (which means 
in Huey P. Long), but most of them felt bound to vote 
for it because it meant saving the oil industry, which 
in East Baton Rouge Parish employs a large number 
of men. I visited the great refinery there and learned 
from a highly placed executive that the Standard Oil 
of Louisiana will determine how far it is to go in apply- 
ing this agreement with Long by a simple calculation 
of the economic factors. He in turn has evidently 
recognized that he cannot take any stand so extreme 
as to legislate the industry out of Louisiana. 

A number of features of the legislative program 
of the special session wouid serve to throw light on 
Long’s hold on Louisiana. The whole situation is 
intensely interesting to a student of political leader- 
ship. One thing becomes very clear on a close inspec- 
tion of that situation, even if one discounts conserva- 
tively the claims of some of Long’s admirers that their 
group now holds the balance of power between the two 
national parties. It is that Long cannot be ignored. 
You may view him as a menace, and to some interests 
he is just that, the handwriting on the wall, proclaim- 
ing the end of their control of our economic and 
political life. You may call him an emancipator of the 
common man, and his Share-Our-Wealth plans may 
stir you as an earlier generation of people were stirred 
into realistic thought by George’s “Progress and 
Poverty.’ But you cannot lightly dismiss him. If you 
are wise you will take with a grain of salt the stories 
served to you by a hostile press, which picture him as 
a circus in himself. You will recognize that he is speak- 
ing in simple language to simple people about a situa- 
tion which to them is not a theory but a condition, and 
he is speaking to them with such a sincerity, with such 
practical applications, with such realism, as to put 
into the shade the preachers who have in one breath 
read to them the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
next prayed for the status quo. Huey P. Long is 
neither fool nor fanatic. His Share-Our-Wealth so- 
cieties have a membership of five millions and are 
growing rapidly, according to the claims of his friends. 
Discount this today if you will, tomorrow you may 
find that they had no reason to lie. 
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©The Adult---A Curious Creature” 


Another Meeting of the Boston Universalist Club 


erg’ TY adult persons sat at a banquet table in a 
SM ey beautiful room at the Engineers Club, on 
NN 13)} Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, on March 
Od) 11, and all, unruffled, heard the average 
adult described as “‘a curious creature’”’ by the Rev. 
Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kapp were guests of honor at the 
annual ladies’ night dinner of the club. Mr. Kapp 
made the main address, which dealt effectively with 
the one basic problem before the country, viz., making 
people intelligent enough to use the knowledge now 
available. 

At the head table were Ambrose B. Warren, 
president of the club, Mrs. Warren, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kapp, Victor H. Vaughan, a director of the club, and 
Mrs. Vaughan, James D. Tillinghast, secretary, the 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe, vice-president, and Mrs. Raspe, 
and Miss Reta Shaw, monologuist. 

Mr. Raspe gave the invocation. The Madison 
Trio furnished beautiful music, both well chosen and 
' well played, and Miss Shaw, a friend of the Warrens 
and a professional entertainer, showed marked ability. 
She did her part of the program well. 

Mr. Warren presented all the people at the head 
table, bringing genuine humor into the meeting. He 
said that if ever James D. Tillinghast wrote a book, 
it would be called, ‘““The Heart Throbs of the Uni- 
versalist Club.’”’ He announced the statewide meeting 
of Universalist laymen at Worcester, April 5, and the 
final meeting of the club for the season April 8, to 
consider the results of the Worcester gathering. 

Mr. Warren introduced Mr. Kapp as a graduate 
of St. Lawrence and Harvard Universities, editor of 
Teamwork, president of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association, former president of the National 
Young People’s Christian Union, present pastor in 
Fitchburg, “‘brilliant, energetic, devoted.’ It was 
quite an introduction to live up to, but Mr. Kapp 
did it. 

“Tt is an age of adjectives,” said Mr. Kapp. 
“Many writers and speakers are hurling adjectives 
against homo sapiens. H. L. Mencken has coined a 
word for all who do not read and accept his books— 
the ‘booboisie.’ The authors of ‘A Hundred Million 
Guinea Pigs’ call us all guinea pigs. Wall Street, to 
our faces, calls ug ‘clients,’ but, behind our backs, 
‘suckers.’ The highbrows call us the masses. These 
epithets do not touch us Universalists or our friends 
the Unitarians. We have the doctrine of the dignity 
and worth of human nature. The epithets pass over 
our heads. We feel exempted. 

“Among the words used to describe us is one that 
we love to hear—adult. When we hear this word 
applied to us we feel grown up, mature, competent. 
We simply take attacks on the word as jokes. For 
example, someone has defined adult as a person versed 
in adultery. Someone else has defined the word as 
meaning ‘a person who has stopped growing at the 
top and begun growing in the middle.’ I am not here 
tonight to enter the arena against those who criticize 
the race. When I study myself I realize that most of 


the remarks about the ignorance of the adult are true. 

“T have been reading ‘Looking Backward,’ by 
Edward Bellamy, published in 1887. He imagined 
himself in the year 2000. He makes us see what human 
life will be when we have taken full advantage of the 
machine age. As I read I asked myself, ‘I wonder if 
ever we shall find the decency and vision to realize 
an ordered society such as he predicted in his book.’ 

“One thing that I sometimes meditate on is the 
almost illimitable extent of human knowledge even 
today, and with it I contrast the small intelligence of 
my own mind. The one question for us to ask is this: 
‘Shall we ever measure that great field of fact and 
have it so impinge upon our wills that we can realize 
our vision of a vastly better society?’ 

“T have been reading an ‘Experiment in Auto- 
biography,’ by H. G. Wells. It makes me realize that 
we need not despair when we do not get the facts 
straight all at once. I see in this book the mistakes 
that H. G. Wells has made and lived through. It isa 
mighty resilient universe if it can tolerate Wells. If 
there is hope for Wells after outrageous conduct, after 
the systems of thought he has seized and then dis- 
carded, if he can be of use in the universe—and he is— 
then there is hope for us all. 

“The adult of today is a curious creature. What 
chiefly characterizes the popular mind today in rela- 
tion to a subject as vital as economics? Ignorance, 
immaturity, credulity, and an insistence upon a 
panacea. The plan of Dr. Townsend is a panacea. 
Just turn the little knob of taxation and we can solve 
all of our problems. But Townsend represents a type 
of leadership which appeals. We have Huey Long, 
and we laugh at him. We do not want to laugh too 
much. He appeals to the uncritical lower class. Re- 
member, he has an amazing record of achievement in 
Louisiana, though he accomplished it as a fascist. He 
is a politician of the lowest order. But he offers a 
panacea, and he is a menace to sound thinking and 
right action. 

“Here is Father Coughlin too. He is appallingly 
ignorant. His system of economics is no system. It is 
a confused jumble of things picked up here and there. 
But the thing to notice is that he has a following. 

“In the field of economic principle we adults are 
imbeciles. We give ourselves to the peace movement, 
and then we live and think in ways that bring us to 
the edge of war. All of us are consumers. In the field 
of consumption, with all of our boasted intellect and 
experience, we really are a lot of guinea pigs. Read 
the book and see how you are cheated. See the na- 
tionally advertised toothpastes, mouth washes, foods 
not labeled or improperly labeled, and note what we 
pay. Consider the exhibit of the Federal Government 
in Washington showing what happened to people 
through use of some eye lotions or other patent cos- 
metics. Politically and economically we adults often 
are imbeciles, but as consumers we are morons. Take 
the radio and hear the ‘crazy water crystals’ come 
over the air. We stand for it. We endure it. 

“We adults are curious creatures. We form mar- 
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riages, and one out of every six goes on the rocks. We 
rear children and build great systems of education, 
but, as a reporter remarked to me this week, ‘we edu- 
cate so as to crush out everything that is native.’ 

“In religion we rise up in arms or we dissolve in 
tears because Russia attacks religion. But in America 
there is enough of that subtle force called indifference, 
that something we name inertia, among good respecta- 
ble people to insure, if not the destruction of religion 
and its agencies, their enfeeblement. 

“What is my object in pointing out these things? 
Am I[ a pessimist? Not a bit of it! My object is to 
make this one point: We adults have got to go to 
school again. We have got to begin our education 
again. I speak with respect for my college and uni- 
versity. But the knowledge I have is disintegrating. 
The text-books I used are outgrown. I have no cri- 
terion by which to test the shifting phenomena of a 
rapidly changing world. 

“T must prepare myself over again for life. So 
must you. So must we all. If we are to make progress, 
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the child cannot be left as the whole object of educa- 


‘tion. Our task is to move the adult mind. It is for us 


to re-examine our cherished prejudices. If we are to 
make progress without revolution, we must study so 
deeply that we can bring to every problem the strength 
of maturity.” 

The cheers of the diners showed that Mr. Kapp 
had made his point. 

The talented musicians and the entertainer who 
entertained appeared again, to the delight of the whole 
company. 

The president, Mr. Warren, with the same down- 
east humor with which he had enlivened the early part 
of the evening, brought the program to a close. As 
Mark Hanna, with apparently no gifts as a speaker, 
became one of the strongest debaters in the Senate, 
this modest layman of Grove Hall, who disclaims all 
gifts of public speech, has most effectively presided 
and most ably piloted the Universalist Club through 
another year. 

SF VRS: 


The Oxford Group Visits Us 


A Team at Universalist Headquarters 


ge) IX busy persons, laymen and clergymen, left 
| their usual business on the morning of 
Bt} Monday, March 11, and went to Universalist 
b2}} Headquarters to talk about the Oxford Group 
Movement at the Boston Universalist Ministers’ 
Meeting. At first it seemed as if there would be more 
speakers than hearers, but additional individuals 
straggled in until there was a fair attendance. 

Six busy persons, one woman included, with 
calm, happy faces, with poise in a day of confusion, 
and with certainty in a church which is honeycombed 
with uncertainty, came to Universalist Headquarters, 
and, instead of adjournment at twelve, the meeting 
went on until nearly one, and no one was weary. 

Now it is likely that there is truth in the charges 
we keep hearing about the Oxford Group Movement—- 
fanaticism, social snobbery, and sublime conceit. We 
ourselves heard of one of the Boston leaders warning 
a clergyman of the Congregational Church against 
using a certain technique unless he joined them, as if 
the particular technique were not already ancient 
when Jesus Christ walked this earth! We have heard 
also claims for the movement which can not be backed 
by facts, as if Prime Minister Bennett of Canada had 
advanced liberal proposals in parliament because of 
the influence of the Oxford Groups. 

None of these things, however, nothing that was 
not beautiful in spirit and taste, showed up in this 
meeting at Universalist Headquarters. 

We say frankly that we are quite unlikely to join 
the Oxford Group Movement, or the Odd Fellows, or 
the Cheviot Sheep Breeders Association, much as we 
might sympathize with points in them all and profit 
by all. We merely come to testify that here were six 
busy people, in a busy age and in one of the busiest 
municipalities of the country, who think enough of 
their religion to testify for it and to take some pains 
about it, instead of soaking up like sponges everything 
that comes their way. And they came as willingly, 


from all outward appearances, for a couple of dozen 
people as they might have for a couple of thousand. 

These six people were Dean Lee Vrooman, a 
missionary of the Congregational Church on sabbatical 
leave, Paul Humez, organist and choir-master of St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, Cambridge, Mrs. Frederic 
Lawrence, a descendant of a noble old family in 
Washington, D. C., and wife of the rector of St. 
Peter’s, James Stafford of Newton, a business man, 
the Rev. William Grove, assistant pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Baptist, Boston, and the Rev. Edgar H. 
Chandler, pastor of the Congregational church of 
Jamaica Plain. 

They were full of the subject, and yet able to 
put the nub of the matter in a few sentences. The 
meeting with six speakers which began at eleven could 
have been closed at five minutes past twelve, with all 
the speakers heard from. It was the question period 
that prolonged it, and the unwillingness of the audi- 
ence to leave something that was decidedly interesting 
and which most of them came to feel was vital. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell presided in the absence of 
the officers, and Dr. W. W. Rose of Lynn offered 
prayer. 

Lee Vrooman, who conducted the meeting for the 
group, said in beginning that the meeting was for the 
purpose of exchanging experience. “In the realm of 
science,’ he continued, “‘one scientist shares with the 
other. In religion it ought to be the same. In the 
Oxford Group, sharing means simply each one giving 
his best to the others. In a time like this, a group that 
has a program will get a hearing. I raise the question, 
‘Has the Christian Church a program? Can the 
Church put into modern life the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount?’ We have a leading business 
man here today, a director of church music, a minis- 
ister’s wife, two ministers, and a missionary, to talk 
this over. Jan Smuts has said recently, ‘Events are 
in the saddle.’ What has happened in Norway shows 
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what the church can do when it is put in action. .The 
daily papers have given scant publicity to it, but the 
facts are clear. ‘Two months ago,’ said an editorial in a 
Norway paper, ‘a little group of thirty or forty people 
came to Norway, without knowledge of our history, 
social background, customs, or even the language. 
They sat down with seventy Norwegians and began 
to talk about God. In two weeks the whole country 
was talking about God. In two months the whole 
mentality of the country was changed.’ 

“A sidelight on what happened in Norway is that 
more Bibles were sold in Oslo in six days than previ- 
ously in three years. The,whole stock was sold out in 
Bergen. It makes one realize what can happen when 
religion gets moving. Much that has happened in 
Norway, happened ‘through the influence of a great 
political leader who is willing to put his political life 
under the control of God. 

“In Geneva, this leader said, ‘We have here every 
fear, except the fear of God.’ ”’ 

Paul Humez, the organist and choir director, 
obviously a cultured, sensitive person, began by saying 
that three years ago his rector invited him to attend 
a meeting. ‘‘My experience has been,” he said, “‘that 
when I am invited to meetings it is because the or- 
ganizers of the meeting want music. I was surprised 
that they did not want me to play. I attended the 
meeting and then things began to happen. My prob- 
lem, like that of all.choir directors, had been to build 
up a service that would conform to the minister’s 
sermon. My idea of choir diplomacy had been to 
smooth out difficulties in the easiest way possible. 

‘After I came into the group, I had to share with 
the choir my own sins of omission and of commission. 
I had my problems of professional jealousy, rivalries 
of soloists, etc. I never could have worked them out 
without the spiritual help that I got in the Group. 

“In a service recently, I saw that the tenor solo 
for the day would not fit. I passed a note to the rector 
asking him to announce a hymn that I picked out to 
take its place. Once I would have been bothered by 
the necessity of soothing the ruffled feelings of the 
tenor, or by fear of using a hymn that the choir had 
not practiced, but all that is changed now. The Oxford 
Group has brought a change in my professional life, 
in my home life and in the music we use. It is a simple 
music. The congregation can take part in it all. The 
greatest thing of all has been a feeling of spiritual 
companionship with the rector and kinship with God 
in directing the choir and the music.” 

Mrs. Frederic Lawrence, wife of the rector of 
St. Peter’s, carried herself with dignity and charm. 
She talked sense and talked it simply. 

“My own background of church-going,” she said, 
“was attendance at Christmas and Easter. I did 
become interested in social service. My mother said 
that I was born trying to improve people. A rather 
terrible indictment, isn’t it? In my social service work, 
I must confess to a feeling of disappointment. In the 
other part of my life as a girl, I was living happily in 
Washington, going to parties, doing the usual things. 
As to becoming a minister’s wife, it never occurred to 
me as a possibility. One group outside the church 
thinks of the minister’s wife as a person on a pedestal— 
a kind of angel of mercy. Another group despises the 
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minister’s wife as drab and colorless. Still another 
thinks of her as in ‘The Curate’s Wife,’ young, gay, 
frivolous. 

“The Oxford Group brought to me people for 
whom religion was a life, not a profession. What the 
Oxford Group has done for me is to enable me to 
think of al) of life, my life with my young children, 
my home life, my church life, as planned by God. 

“Tt also has brought me into contact with other 
people whom I might not have known, and given 
me conversations with people who have sought me 
out.” 

Mrs. Lawrence here gave three specific cases, 
most dramatic and appealing, where, under God, she 
was enabled to be of help in knotty family problems. 
“So,” she concluded, “‘I find my life as a minister’s 
wife a very full one and a very happy one.”’ 

James Stafford, the business man of the group, 
spoke of his early religious llfe. He had given his heart 
to God and he had been for seven years secretary of 
the Sunday school. Gradually he had become immersed 
in business. He said: “I was living a job. I was giving 
all my energy to business. I went from Boston to 
Paris, Paris to Berlin, immersed in my affairs. Some 
years ago, as aresult of over devotion to business, I had 
a nervous collapse. After that I seemed to have lost 
poise. I looked into various religions. I decided that 
all had truth in them, but I found in the New Testa- 
ment a central something which if taken into the life 
would transform it. Then I made contact with the 
Oxford Group. Here I found what I needed. Instead 
of fear, I had confidence, instead of self-consciousness, 
freedom from it. I found that I had a life to live 
instead of just a job torun. At first I was a difficult 
case for God to use. Now He uses me to help those 
who have faced what I have had to face.” 

Introducing the Rev. William Grove, whom he 
called “Bill Grove,’’” Mr. Vrooman said: “‘I think it a 
great thing to have a man come here today from a 
church known all over Boston as a conservative 
church. That is what the Oxford Group does for us. 
It makes us ignore some of these differences that we 
have thought so important.” 

Mr. Grove said: “‘It is finding God that puts us 
way up above some of these diferences. I suppose 
that some of my associates might think I was a lost 
soul if they knew that I was here. In my own religious 
experience I was supposed to have had conversion. 
I did. At least I got to the point of asking how best 
to save the world. I could see all that was wrong with 
the church that I was in. I decided that I would do 
what others have done—throw up the whole business. 
At one time I thought I could be a member ot a more 
liberal denomination, but I did throw up the whole 
business. In that period I received the challenge of 
the Oxford Group. I read one of their books. There 
came a day when I said, ‘I will try this.’ I said, ‘I will 
listen to God’s voice.’ I had been worried about our 
home devotions and my wife’s attitude. One day I 
began to talk with her and to share with her what was 
coming into my life. It brought us together. One 
thing about the people in the Oxford Group is that 
they will not chase you. 1 got rather mad about it. 
All they will do is to put out a challenge. At last I 
said, ‘Here are men and women from all walks of life 
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who stand for what | stand for, and who want what 
I want. I will stand with them.’ I began to share with 
other ministers. One said, ‘You had been converted 
before, hadn’t you?’ and I said, ‘Yes.’ ‘Then what 
has happened now?’ he asked. ‘I’ve been changed,’ 
[ told him, ‘and I have found in the Oxford Group a 
fellowship of spirit based on surrendered lives.’ ”’ 

The Rev. Edgar H. Chandler of Jamaica Plain, 
a most attractive speaker, who has accepted an invi- 
tation to attend the Idlewild Fellowship at Senexet 
the week after Easter, said that he felt exuberantly 
happy that day. ‘Fifty members of my church,’ he 
said, “‘led by my assistant, who was a Baptist, and his 
wife, who was a Presbyterian, went to a Somerville 
church last night and conducted a successful group 
meeting. 

“At the age of twenty-three I found myself pastor 
of an influential suburban church in London, England. 
Things went happily, but I realized that I was failing. 
I felt that I was not getting down where people make 
vital decisions. In the Oxford Group, I found that 
I had to face the first steps of Christian living. When 
I began to be willing to share with my people and not 
to preach at them, things began to happen. All of us 
in contact with the Group can give dramatic illus- 
trations of changed lives. 

“T think today of one who was compelled to give 
up a business, another, a statesman, who became 
conscious that he was not helping the world, another, 
a teacher, who has found answers to problems of dis- 
cipline and education, another, a secretary in a large 
business corporation, who felt utterly defeated in her 
personal life and who was a most disagreeable person 
to live with. Now people all through our church are 
saying, ‘What has happened to her?’ I think we can 
see what that sort of thing means on a world scale. 
In fifty nations, including every area in life, in a way 
that transcends race and nationality and creed, a great 
host is at work to make the authority of God supreme 
in all of life. The standards and methods of Christ are 
spreading over all the world.” 

Dr. Bissell asked for questions, and Dr. Rose of 
Lynn began. He said: ‘‘What bothers me is what you 
say about the will of God. I studied about this move- 
ment last summer. So far, it does not click with me. 
Our friend the organist spoke of his new and different 
technique since he joined the group. His new tech- 
nique is taught in every organ school of the country. 
Perhaps all of us are working this thing continually, 
only not calling it God. I am always a little afraid 
when we get to calling it God’s guidance. It brings in 
the gullible. I raise the questions, ‘How do you know 
it is the will of God?’ and ‘What do you do with the 
lunatic fringe?’ ”’ 

Mr. Chandler replied: ‘“The way we know that 
it is the will of God is the way it works. It pulls people 
through.” 

Mrs. Lawrence was asked to speak about the 
Oxford Group and psychiatry. She said that there is 
no reason why psychiatrists cannot use religion. It 
makes them more effective. Here Dr. Rose said: ‘“T'wo 
eminent psychiatrists last summer told me that they 
were fearful of the effect of the Oxford Group Move- 
ment.” Mrs. Lawrence replied: “We have many 
psychiatrists connected with the Oxford Group Move- 


ment, and working happily and successfully with it.” 

Mr. Emmons commented upon one test of the 
will of God which is effective, and that is the ability 
to eliminate self from a situation. This led Lee Vroo- 
man to comment on a phrase used by the Germans to 
describe the selfish and self-seeking, ‘“They have the 
fat eye.” “In my work as dean,” said Mr. Vrooman, 
“T wanted the young teachers and students to have 
proper respect for me. I had pride of position.”’ 

“There are noble human qualities,’ said Mr. 
Vrooman, ‘leading nowhere. The press dispatches 
today are telling about the poor devils fighting up in 
the snows of Macedonia—one group loyal to Venizelos, 
the other to the government. They have loyalty to 
death. What the Oxford Group is trying to do on a 
world scale is to get people to face frankly the things 
that are leading them and leading the world up a blind 
alley, and get a consciousness of God’s guidance.” 

Dr. Bissell asked, “‘If a person is sympathetic how 
can he get the consciousness that he knows the wil! 
of God?”’ Mr. Vrooman in reply said: ‘‘The four abso- 
lutes will help—trying to live up to the standard of 
absolute honesty, absolute purity, absolute unselfish- 
ness and absolute love is a revealing experience.” 

Dr. Rose then asked the meaning of sharing. 
Mr. Vrooman replied: “Sharing is talking the problem 
through. It is telling another person.” 

The Rev. Otto 8S. Raspe here arose and said: 
“During the week that the Oxford Group team was 
in Cambridge, | set before myself the task of attending 
every meeting. I also had Arthur Wilson speak in our 
church. I do not find myself in the difficulty of some 
of our members here. I know the terms. In the meet- 
ings I found men who were very orthodox. I found 
others, like Dr. Dieffenbach, very modernist. I found 
all equally happy in the faith and fellowship of the 
Oxford Group. What appeals to me is this: God is our 
universal life. From God we draw abundance. The 
only way we can draw from this cosmic force is to free 
ourselves from what is material and selfish and earth- 
bound. I have not given myself to the Oxford Group, 
but I have used the impulse from it and I believe that 
my people have been more vitally interested in my 
services and sermons since the visit of the Oxford. 
Group. Also I want to say that the men in the Oxford 
Group seem more radiant than the average men in 
the pews.”’ 

Some comment of Dr. Leighton brought out the 
response of Mr. Vrooman: ““The Oxford Group is out 
after the unchurched crowd.” 

The Rev. Hendrik Vossema spoke of the methods 
used in his ministry of forty years. 

In closing Mrs. Lawrence was asked to describe 
a quiet time. 

She said that she sat quietly and thought about 
the day and the will of God for her. Then she made a 
plan for the day. She wrote down the errands that she 
had to do. She wrote thoughts that came. Sheread the 
Bible. She prayed. She listened. 

Dr. Rose said, ““Do you ever mistake the will of 
God?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Lawrence with a smile, “many 
times. But the four standards and the spirit of Christ 
help us not to make so many mistakes.” 

eit Vacs 
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Abyssinia: A Sample of War Causation 


Reginald A. Reynolds 


SBYSSINIA—the “Ethiopia” of antiquity—is 
Bl the home of the last independent nation of 
Africa, and probably the oldest Christian 
Bs state in the world. So far the mountainous 
nature of the country and the mutual! jealousies of the 
Great Powers have combined to preserve this inde- 
pendence. 

Abyssinia is in area about three times the size of 
Italy, rich in minerals, with fine soil and an excellent 
climate. In the eighteen-nineties the Italians (who 
were building up a colonial empire in competition with 
Great Britain and France( first made efforts to obtain 
control of this country, which they invaded with an 
army of 25,000 men. They were routed, however, in a 
decisive battle at Adowa (1896), the defeat being 
tollowed by mutiny in the Italian army and the over- 
throw of the Italian Government. 

From that time the ascendant European influence 
in Ethiopia has been French—financially, politically 
and culturally. Italy, however, has not ceased to covet 
such valuable spoil, and still smarts from the defeat 
of 1896. Recent developments appear to indicate that 
the imperialist designs of Italy are near fruition. 

The most serious of the various “‘incidents’’ which 
mark recent Italian policy was the clash at Walwal, 
when one hundred Ethiopians and sixty Italians were 
reported killed. Walwal will be found on the map some 
sixty miles on the Abyssinian side of the frontier 
between Abyssinia and Italian Somaliland. What 
Italian soldiers were doing there at all must therefore 
be left to the imagination, but it may be remarked 
that oil has recently been discovered at Walwal. 

How far Italian aggression will go depends upon 
the attitude of other Powers. Of these France, Great 
Britain, Japan and Germany are ail “interested,” and 
their positions may be summed up as follows: 

France: Until recently the ‘“‘Versailles’’ policy of 
France, opposed to the “‘revisionist”’ policy of Italy, has 
led to such a clash of interest in Europe (particularly 
southeastern Europe) that France would certainly 
have opposed any Italian schemes in Africa. During 
the past year, however, the break between Italy and 
Germany (both “revisionist’’ powers) over Austria, 
and French fear of Nazi designs, have combined to 
throw Italy and France together. An “understanding” 
has accordingly been reached between Mussolini and 
Laval, and the price France has paid for Italian sup- 
port in Europe appears to be a carte-blanche to 
Mussolini to gobble up part or all of Abyssinia. 

Among the concessions made by France to Italy 
is an arrangement enabling Italian interests to pur- 
chase shares in the Addis Abbaba-Djibouti Railway. 
This railway, which connects the Ethiopian capital 
(Addis Abbaba) with the port of Djibouti in French 
Somaliland, is the only railway connection between 
Abyssinia and the coast. As Abyssinia lies inland with 
no coast of its own, this French monopoly of its sea- 
borne trade (on which duties are charged at Djibouti) 
gives an important economic, political and strategic 
advantage to France. That France should be prepared 
to share this advantage with a former rival now vir- 


tually at war with Abyssinia, can only be regarded 
as an unfriendly act toward the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment. 

Japan and Germany: The growing rapprochement 
between these two countries has been abundantly 
indicated in the past year. Mainly directed against 
Russia, the German-Japanese entente is in a broader 
sense pitted against the whole bloc which Litvinoff and 
Barthou built up in 1934, tending towards a Franco- 
Soviet-American alliance. Thus, in addition to anti- 
Russian policy, German conflict with France and 
Japanese conflict with America is involved in this new 
grouping. | 

German interest in Abyssinia appears so far to 
have confined itself to a clumsy attempt at “‘cultural’’ 
penetration by Dr. Goebbels, who recently presented 
18,000 selected German books to the national library 
at Addis Abbaba in order to show the Abyssinians how 
much happier they would be under Aryan rule. 

Japanese penetration has been less spiritual and 
more effective. Her cotton goods have captured the 
Abyssinian market from European and American 
competitors, and she has a considerable territorial 
concession in the country tor cotton growing. More- 
over, the Abyssinians, who in common with other 
African peoples have every reason to detest the white 
races, have not yet discovered that there is a yellow 
imperialism too, and they are disposed to be friendly. 

This double menace from Berlin and Tokyo has 
undoubtedly influenced the Paris end of the Franco- 
Soviet-American bloc, in relation to Italian schemes 
of aggression, which seem to be regarded by France 
as the lesser evil. Except for “firming up” her diplo- 
matic representation at Addis Abbaba, America has 
not officially played any hand, though American firms 
not long ago offered to supply the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment with bombing planes. 

Great Britain: The position of Britain is the most 
complicated and probably contains the key to the 
situation. India, as usual, is the pivotal factor in 
British policy, and control of India means effective 
control of the Red Sea and Suez Canal. This in turn 
involves control of Egypt—that is to say, of the Nile— 
and this has so far been taken to include British occu- 
pation of the Soudan and the neutrality of Ethiopia, 
where the Blue Nile rises. Any attempt to divert the 
Blue Nile from its source at Lake Tzana (in the north- 
ern highlands of Abyssinia) would cause the greatest 
consternation in London. Yet such an engineering feat 
is actually held to be possible, and was anticipated 
by a treaty made in 1902 between Great Britain and 
Abyssinia with regard to this lake. This treaty was 
invoked by the British Government in 1927 when an 
American firm contracted to dam the waters of the 
Blue Nile at Lake Tzana in order to control the supply. 

London is believed to be already apprehensive 
of Italian designs in Africa, and it is rumored that 
British support has been withdrawn from King Fuad 
of Egypt on account of his pro-Italian leanings. In 
Egypt the Wafd (the Egyptian Nationalist Party, 
historically anti-British) actually appears to have 
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received encouragement from London as a counter- 
blast to Italian influence. Italian occupation of Abys- 
sinia with contro! of Lake Tzana would not only vastly 
increase the menace of Italian influence in Egypt, but 
would considerably strengthen the position of Italy 
on the Red Sea coast and directly threaten British 
control of that vital sea-route. Moreover, the next 
step in Italian policy would be the joining up of this 
East African Empire with the Italian colonies on the 
Mediterranean—and such a step, of obvious strategic 
value to Italy, would cut right across British interests, 
since it would only be realizable by Italian acquisition 
of the Soudan and the breaking-up of the British 
“Cape to Cairo”’ belt. 

The League of Nations: In spite of all these con- 
siderations—or perhaps on account of them—the 
British Government appears to have associated itself 
with the French and the Italians in a successful diplo- 
matic effort to keep the Walwal incident from coming 
before the Council of the League of Nations. The 
comments of the Daily Herald in its leading article of 
January 21 include the following significant para- 
graph: “‘Not for the first time one has the strong im- 
pression that the law of Geneva easily adapts itself 
to the requirements of the greater Powers, who are 
themselves more or less ‘above the law.’ ”’ 

The Herald further commented that the League 
had now a choice between two paths—‘“‘the second 

. no less disastrous because it masquerades on 
occasion in the guise of order.’’ This “‘second path”’ 
was that which the League had taken in regard to 
Abyssinia, where Italy, “‘accused of having violated 
the territory and bombed the villages of a tiny neigh- 
. insists on a direct settlement in which she 
can deal with Abyssinia as her overwhelming strength 
permits and her ambition dictates.”’ 

An obvious eagerness to avoid public charges be- 
ing brought against Italy, shown by the British Gov- 
ernment, is regarded in some quarters as proof of 
British complicity in the Italian designs. By those 
who take this view it is pointed out that the Labor 
Government in 1924 ceded Jubaland to Italy, thereby 
enlarging Italian Somaliland, and it is asserted that an 
understanding evidently exists between Rome and 
London whereby British interests would be safe- 
guarded in the event of an Italian occupation of 
Ethiopia. In evidence of this it is possible to point 
also to the Anglo-Italian secret convention of 1925 
(later exposed and blocked by the French at Geneva) 
when Great Britain agreed to an Italian project for a 
trans-Ethiopian railway, contrary to an Abyssinian 
treaty with France. 

This railway was to have linked up the Italian 
colony of Eritres with Italian Somaliland, and in return 
for British support Italy agreed to a British project 
for damming the Blue Nile to irrigate the cotton fields 
of the Soudan. The two Powers also attempted a 
secret division of Abyssinia into “‘spheres of influence’’ 
(on the Persian model) to the exclusion of France. 

These facts, combined with a rumored loan to 
Italy in which both France and Great Britain are said 
to be participating, must be set against the interests 
that would oppose Britain to the Italian policy, in 
order to arrive at an intelligent understanding of 
events. It should aiso be noted that a considerable 
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section of the British press appears to be pro-Italian. 

Italy: Without question the Italians have already 
gone a long way in psychological preparation for a war 
on Abyssinia. 

Not only has the Italian press talked in terms of a 
“crusade” against the black scoundrels who dare to 
remain independent, but General Balbo is believed to 
have been using the Abyssinian war as a lever to regain 
the political power of which the jealousy of Mussolini 
depr'ved hm. It is believed in some quarters that 
Balbo and the military faction see in a successful 
colonial campaign the conditions of what might easily 
become a cowp d’etat against I] Duce himself. Indi- 
vidual ambition aims here at a repetition of Roman 
history in the time of the Caesars—the return of the 
popular pro-consul and the overthrow of the dictator 
on the Seven Hills. 

The Quai D’Orsay appears to have been slow in 
arriving at its present position of supporting the 
designs of Italy, and this is attributed to the exorbitant 
demands of Mussolini, which are believed to have 
originally included the entire cession of French Somali- 
land and the Addis-Abbaba railway as the price of 
Italian support against Hitler. These negotiations 
and the Italian plans as a whole were seriously held up 
by the assassinations at Marseilles in November, 1934, 
the very month which had apparently been dedicated 
to the Italian offensive against Ethiopia. (War material, 
including a number of high-power planes, had already 
been dispatched to strategic points.) Instead of this 
offensive the Italians had to prepare for the imminent 
possibility of war with Jugoslavia. 

Not the least significant in the present Franco- 
Italian pact is the report from Rome that the official 
text of the memoranda signed by Laval and Mussolini 
is not to be published; so much for the “‘end”’ of secret 
diplomacy. 

Solution: The way out of this tangle does not lie 
in supporting any one of the predatory powers out- 
lying on the Ethiopian frontier or any group of those 
powers against another group. Nor is there any hope 
that Abyssinia will receive justice at Geneva from the 
hands of those same powers in conclave, though open 
discussion at Geneva may help to expose their aims. 
Those who uphold peace must stress the rights of 
small nations and subject races. They will have to 
wage an unqualified ideal of freedom for the people 
of British, French and Italian Somaliland and all 
other subject peoples, throughout the globe. 

Not only must this demand be reiterated, but it 
must be made the subject of educational work in 
Christian churches, peace societies, the labor move- 
ment, and all groups affecting public and official 
opinion. Only upon freedom and justice can we build 
peace. 


* * ok 


The teacher was explaining to the class the meaning of the 
word “‘recuperate.”’ ‘‘Now, Tommy,” she said to a small boy, 
“when your father has worked hard all day, he is tired and worn 
out, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Then, when night comes, and his work is over for the day, 
what does he do?” 

“That’s what mother wants to know,” Tommy explained.— 
Stray Stories. 
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THE SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS 
Rowland Gray-Smith 


SIIGH above the busy traffic of London’s busiest 
square the monument to the hero of Trafalgar 
recalls his dying words: ‘‘England expects 
4} that every man this day will do his duty.” In 
older times these words put iron in the blood and steel 
in the arm. Today they are still true. They teach the 
hero modesty. Finding himself much honored and ap- 
plauded for fully discharging his obligations, he demurs 
or remonstrates in words that to his mind express the 
whole truth of the matter: ‘‘I did only my duty.” 

Near by Trafalgar Square stands a newer monu- 
ment. It commemorates the World War’s martyred 
nurse. Her words revealed a modern greatness. With 
duty’s decalogue obeyed, the immeasurable price de- 
manded and paid, yet, “Patriotism is not enough.” 
Duty can be both true and as cold as steel. The “‘stern 
daughter of the voice of God’’ points with a finger that 
is unrelenting. Her eyes burn with an icy flame. She 
carries a rod that can sometimes damn with a terroriz- 
ing pitilessness. Eternal stranger! There is no smile 
upon your lips, no gentle softness in your speech, no 
warm grasp in your hand, no wistfulness in your eyes. 
We obey you, but you do not fulfill our heart’s desire. 

Our everyday philosophy recommends that 
obligations be discharged with cheerfulness. Its genial 
counsel will help to brighten the day by lightening its 
task. Smile a while and life’s worth while, says Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. This is not the smile assumed to 
fulfill a social code—that voluntary muscular con- 
traction in which there is more of the studied thing 
behind which an actress would hide her mediocrity 
than of a warmth of fellow-feeling. Another popular 
saying reveals how hollow mere affability may be: 
“‘Laugh and the world laughs with you, weep and you 
weep alone.’’ No one has ever heard from those who 
knew him that Jesus ever laughed, nor even that he 
smiled. Everyone, however, has heard that he radi- 
ated good cheer among his associates. And also that 
he prayed for them in secret. 

To be a gentleman is to have that “gentleness 
which,”’ as the poet says, “‘when it weds with manhood 
makes the man.” How manly the founder of our 
Christian institutions! With a statesman’s vision he 
placed churches in the world’s strategic centers. With 
a scholar’s knowledge and training he challenged 
traditional precepts and overthrew enslaving con- 
ceptions. With a hero’s courage he faced bodily suffer- 
ings more than his master’s own. ‘Five times I re- 
ceived forty stripes save one. Three times I was 
beaten with rods. Once I was stoned. Three times I 
suffered shipwreck. A day and a night I have been in 
the deep. In labor and travail, in cold and nakedness.”’ 
Yet mark these words of his: “We were gentle in the 
midst of you, as when a nurse cherisheth her own 
children. Even so, being affectionately desirous of you, 
we were well pleased to impart unto you, not the 
gospel only, but also your own souls, because you were 
become very dear to us.” Such is the “gentleness 
which, when it weds with manhood, makes the man.” 
_ In our day we have learned to put our confidence 
in science. The increasing application of greater 
knowledge ministers to the easier fulfillment of our 
needs. But the merely mechanical will never com- 


pletely satisfy human need. A robot cannot impart 
its own soul. Between a hospital perfunctory who does 
her duty by the clock and the impartations of a nursing 
mother who understands and feels with her patient- 
child there is an infinite difference. Only sympathy 
can make cheerfulness kindly and congeniality real. 
Given this, friendliness is not that which we seek when 
we discover our need, it is that which discerns our 
need when we scarcely know it ourselves. It is not the 
self-pity of one embracing his own need; it embraces 
another’s. It has eyes and ears which duty alone has 
not. It sees the hidden and hears the silent. It is not 
that to which we go but it is that which comes to us; | 
when the whole world goes out it has already come in 
of itself. 

After another word is added, all is said. It is not 
an everyday word. We seldom meet it. It designates 
that which belongs only to the rare and great. It is 
compassion—as great as it is rare. Is a fellow-feeling 
possible for those with whom we do not sympathize? ~ 
That is the ultimate test of friendliness. Not only to 
feel with but to suffer for. This makes for friendliness 
when strict justice would not demand it—with “‘publi- 
cans and sinners,” shall I say? And that is no re- 
proach. Only thus can friendliness be universalized 
and have God’s own omnipotence. Exerting itself in 
the presence of hate, maintaining a deathless solicitude 
even for the unworthy, recognizing a brotherhood that 
cannot be canceled by sin, it suffers long and is kind, 
endures all things yet hopes all things. Its inner beauty 
is the loveliness of love. 


pee ay ee 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


The Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, which was authorized 
by the Worcester Convention in 1933, is serving a constructive 
denominational purpose by drawing together many earnest and 
devoted Universalists who, through it, are giving special and, in 
many instances, sacrificial financial assistance to the Universalist 
General Convention, their national and international church 
organization. 

The membership fee of ten dollars aids the Convention by 
supplementing regular sources of income that are greatly over- 
taxed under current economic conditions, thus affording the 
Convention added means with which to meet the extra demands 
now being made upon its inadequate resources. By a multiplicity 
of small gifts, given by those who believe in making Convention 
votes effective by their personal participation in the responsibility 
for their realization in action, the Convention officials are enabled 
to express the wishes and will of the local churches. 

This year, by special vote of the Board of Trustees of the 
Convention, local churches may be credited with the Loyalty 
Fellowship membership fees on their quota account with the 
General Convention if members request this at the time they re- 
new their memberships this year. This condition also applies to 
new memberships registered for 1985. In this way a membership 
in the Loyalty Fellowship serves to meet the quota requirements 
resting upon the local churches, sustains the local church in good 
standing in the Convention, and enables it to qualify for lay 
representation at the Convention in Washington, D. C., next 
October. 

Membership in this legion of faithful, devoted Universalists 
may be registered with the General Convention, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., to which all remittances for membership fees 
should be sent direct, the checks or money orders being made out 
to the Universalist General Convention. All Universalists who 
can possibly do so should join this Fellowship, and so give their 
personal backing and constructive co-operation to their national 
officials who are carrying forward their service in the broader 
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fields of denominational effort. New memberships, and renewed 
memberships, are being registered daily. Have you made your 
application? If so your name will appear in the published list of 
the roster of the Fellowship, installments of which will be printed 
in The Christian Leader in this and forthcoming issues. It consti- 
tutes an honor roll of those who could and would and did register 
their names and have paid or promised to pay the membership 
fee of ten dollars voted by the Worcester Convention as the 
membership requirement. 


Mark A. Adams, Lowell, Mass. 
Louis Annin Ames, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Louis Annin Ames, New York, N. Y. 
Frank J. Arnold, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Elizabeth Bacon, Oak Park, Ill. 
Mrs. Anna L. Ball, Malden, Mass. 
Miss A. Louise Barker, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Mabel S. Barkyoumb, St. Albans, Vt. 
C. Neal Barney, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Mabel FE. Beals, Marblehead, Mass. 
George H. Bedford, North Adams, Mass. 
Herbert E. Belden, Hartford, Conn. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Janet H. Blackford, Attleboro, Mass. 
Miss Martha E. Bosworth, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Miss Annie F. Bowker, Central Falls, R. I. 
*Miss Susan A. Bowman, Springfield, Vt. 
George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Rey. Asa Bradley, D. D., Kingston, N. H. 
**Dr. George F. Brewster, Northport, N. Y. 
In memory of Georgiana Harriot. 
*Mary E. Harriot Brewster. 
*Julia Harriot. 
*Susan Harriot. 
*Abigail Harriot. 
Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 


*New Member. 
**Wive memberships. 
* * * 
WHAT THE COUNTRY IS THINKING ON THE 
LIQUOR PROBLEM 


Basing the opinion upon observation of speakers and on 
advice from various sections of the country, the following seems 
to be just about the state of the country’s thought on the present 
liquor situation: 

1. Drunkenness is greatly increased, especially in places of 
public resort. 

2. The custom of drinking is increasing very rapidly, al- 
though consumption is not as yet anything like as large as it was 
before prohibition. 

3. The use of liquor by women and girls is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. The cocktail rooms of the hotels are packed in 
the afternoons and the evenings, and five-sixths of the occupants 
are women. 

4, People are seriously alarmed on account of the increasing 
number of automobile accidents due to drinking. Almost every 
community has its tale of horror. 

5. There is serious dissatisfaction because of the waste of 
relief funds in saloons and similar places of liquor sale. 

6. Bootlegging may have decreased in a few communities; 
in the country as a whole it seems to have increased since repeal. 
Probably the sale of illicit liquors is greater both in cities and 
rural districts; any improvement seems to be appearing in the 
small towns. The real feeling of indignation exists because of the 
character of liquor advertising, particularly of whiskey advertis- 
ing. Undoubtedly a country-wide movement will soon be under 
way against radio advertising of beer and whiskey advertising 
of any nature. 

In sum: The general sentiment of the country seems to be 
that conditions are much worse since repeal and will inevitably 
be still worse as months go by. But this sentiment has not yet 
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reached the point of militancy. A great many people who voted 
for repeal are now prepared to vote for the return of prohibition. 
Still others who voted for repeal speak vaguely of some system 
eliminating profits and promotional features. There is a great 
deal more activity in educational work, both in the churches and 
in the schools.—Board of Temperance ond Morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


Reh ee ee eee 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


The annual. Retreat will be held Monday, April 22, to 
Thursday, April 25, from dinner on Monday through lunch on 


‘Thursday. 


Program 
Monday, April 22: 

6.30 p.m. Dinner. 

8-10 p.m. Informal discussion of the practice of 
Meditation, led by Dr. Hornell Hart of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation. 

10.30 p. m. Evening chapel service. 

Tuesday, April 23: 

7.45 a.m. Chapel service (attendance optional). 

8.30 a.m. Breakfast. 

10 a.m. “The Thought Life of the Minister.’”’ by Rev. 
James Luther Adams, minister of the Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
Unitarian Church. General discussion until 12.30 p.m. Mr. 
Adams suggests that the men read Cardinal Newman’s 
“Tdea of the University,’ Discourses 6, 7 and 8. 

1 p.m. Luncheon. 

2-5 p.m. Recreation. 

5-6 p.m. Quiet hour. 

6.30 p.m. Dinner. 

8-10 p. m. Informal discussion of Psychical Research, 
led by Dr. Dwight Bradley of Andover-Newton Theological 
School. 

10.80 p.m. Evening chapel service. 


Wednesday, April 24: 

7.45 a.m. Chapel service (attendance optional). 

8.30 a.m. Breakfast. 

10 a.m. “The Prayer Life of the Minister,’ by the 
Rev. Edgar Chandler of the Central Congregational Church, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. General discussion until 12.30 p. m. 

1 p.m. Luncheon. 

2-5 p.m. Recreation. 

5-6 p.m. Quiet hour. 

6.30 p.m. Dinner. 

8-10 p.m. “The Wilderness Within,” by the Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams, a reading from and interpretation of 
Conrad Aiken’s ‘“‘The Pilgrimage of Festus.” 

10.30 p.m. Evening chapel service. 

Thursday, April 25: 

7.45 a.m. Chapel service (attendance optional). 

8.30 a.m. Business meeting and discussions. 

12.50 p. m. Communion service. 

1 p.m. Luncheon. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will serve as chaplain for the 
Retreat. 


* * * 


A VERITABLE FEAST 


We have always relished English names of churches and 
towns, but in John O’London’s Weekly, Anthony Armstrong 
spreads before us from his collection a veritable feast: Nether 
Wallop, Over Wallop, and Middle Wallop, Helion Bumpstead, 
Wormelowtump, Huish Episcopi, Giggelty, Muggerhanger, 
Quatt, Quither, Sexhow, Egg Jump, Spital-in-the-Street, Skin- 
flatts, Over Peover, Skutterskelf, Ballybunnion, Sheepy Parva, 
Wooten Wawen. And of course we are familiar with the Welsh 
town which calls itself: Llanfairwllgwngyllgoggerychwyrndro- 
bwllllandyssiliogogogoch.— Percy Sylvester Malone, in The Church- 
man, 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


We cannot accept any more letters or articles dealing with 
the Newark matter. We have given Dr. Rose the last word and 
it will appear next week. Another commitment is to print a 
letter from Mr. DeCamp. We shall print news when it is news. 


We shall comment when we feel moved. 
The Editor. 


* * 


A FRIEND OF DR. ROSE CRITICIZES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one who has been affiliated with the Newark Universalist 
church for thirty-four years (since birth), and a church member 
for eighteen years, I feel I can speak, both as a “young liberal’’ 
and as an ‘‘old conservative,” in criticism of your editorial in the 
March 9 issue of The Christian Leader. It does not seem to me 
‘“ndefensible” to say that ‘‘Dr. Rose ought to hold on to his 
contract .... to prevent Mr. Garner and his friends from 
taking the property and alienating it from the denomination.” 

One not in the parish itself can hardly appreciate the situa- 
tion, nor can he realize how distinctly unchurchly is the atmos- 
phere at our morning service. That alone, to my mind, is reason 
enough for Dr. Rose to use his contract as a weapon to keep a 
Christian church alive and to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of those with socialistic and communistic tendencies. An 
abbreviated statement of the creed, absence of the closing hymn, 
inclu ion of a secular scripture lesson, the prospect of occasional 
lay preachers, all seem to me to be indication enough that it is 
fast evolving from a religious service to a forum. I feel that the 
forum has its place in the evening service, but not in the morning, 
when people do go to church to seek spiritual, not social, uplift. 

Our christening service is a farce in so far as having any 
connection with the Universalist Church is concerned. It savors 
suspiciously of the humanist service and should not be used in 
our church, at least not without the consent of the local board 
of trustees. As early as June, 1930, Mr. Garner christened one of 
my children. Realizing his tendencies, I requested that he use the 
traditional service, to which he agreed, but he failed to comply 
with my request, and we were forced to stand restlessly and listen 
to his peregrinations and elaborations. Our communion service 
contains very little if any reading from the scripture, but is 
usually a ramble of elaborate and confused phrases which are a 
poor substitute for the poetical and euphonious phraseology of 
the Bible, not to mention the content. 

Also, the present incumbent has lost sight of the fact that 
some of his parishioners have a Universalist background of 
several generations, and that they still like a little religion. A 
great many people have either dropped out or reduced their sub- 
scriptions, feeling they did not care to endorse his policies. Has 
he done any parish work to ascertain the reason for this depletion 
in his ranks? Very little! He seems loath to make even a moderate 
number of parish calls, but rather prefers to spend his time on 
social conditions outside his parish, or the uplift of the Negro— 
both good causes in their place but hardly fitting indulgence for 
the minister of a financially embarrassed church. On several 
occasions I have given him the names of potential parishioners 
(Universalists elsewhere) and asked him to call. He never did. 
And yet he blames a contract for his failure to fill his church on 
Sunday morning. 

With my New England ancestry, I was brought up to have 
some respect for the older generation. Not so the gentleman from 
Alabama; for in our heated parish meeting last June, he certainly 
showed neither ordinary respect nor politeness for Dr. Rose. 
Certainly a man twice his age was due some deference, no matter 
how wrong he might be. 

I believe if a poll were taken now (feeling has changed since 
our January parish meeting—due to certain underhanded methods 
employed by some) our people would go on record as wanting 
Dr. Rose to hold on to his contract in order to save what is left 
of the church—even though its doors close and the property be 
turned over to the General Convention. 


At this time, may I take you to task for publishing an article 
last October by one Deborah Van Alstyne. A flippant article 
from beginning to end, which caused many hurt feelings—no 
doubt accomplishing its purpose. The author lost sight of the 
fact that she in her way, with her flair for literary work and her 
ultra-modern attitude toward the family, might be just as queer 
and objectionable as some of the old standbys she derided. It isa 
serious matter when a person feels that a pastor and his wife will 
betray confidence and make sport of him, whether the times be 
old or new, conservative or liberal. 

If Mr. Garner is so upset about the finances of the church, 
why hasn’t he offered to take a cut in salary? Four thousand 
dollars yearly, with a rent-free parsonage and two months vaca- 
tion, would look mighty nice to almost any couple in their early 
thirties. But most couples would be willing to do some parish 
work in appreciation and cut out some of the golf and contract. 
I might say I do not consider playing cards with congenial pa- 
rishioners doing parish work, but rather giving some attention 
even to those not so congenial. 

By way of explanation I might add that in all the time Dr. 
Rose was here I thought a great deal of him and still do, though in 
1929 I disapproved of some points in the contract. [ have been 
very friendly with the Garners, found them congenial in a social 
way, so there is nothing personal in my attitude now. 

My parents and grandparents were members of the Ames- 
bury, Mass., Universalist church. My parents came to Newark 
about 1898. I feel that I am in a position to appreciate the situa- 
tion fully. I sent my two older children to the Newark Sunday 
school until recently, when it seemed advisable to transfer them 
to a school (Congregational) near by. I have tried to put all of 
my intelligence (I am a college graduate, not St. Lawrence) into 
deciding just how to view this situation, and have not arrived 
at my opinions hastily. Much as I want my children to be 
brought up as Universalists, I feel the present atmosphere in 
Newark is not conducive to a proper conception of Universalism 
right now. 

Marjorie Osgood Healy. 

Montclair, N. J. 

MR. FRITZ DEFENDS DR. ROSE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having been president of the board of trustees of the Church 
of the Redeemer during the years of 1928 and 1929, while the 
contract which is now being discussed was presented to Dr. Rose, 
I would state that when it became necessary for Dr. Rose to 
retire from too active work, following the orders of his physicians, 
the board of trustees, and also the members of the congregation, 
decided that a testimonial of appreciation for the many years of 
labor—during which the mortgage of $25,000 had been burned, 
and $7,000 in notes were canceled, all owing to the interest and 
hard work of the pastor and his wife—and that we should make 
Dr. Rose pastor emeritus with a suitable salary, the amount to be 
decided at a future meeting, which eventually took place. The 
decision was presented at a meeting of the parish, where it re- 
ceived a hearty endorsement. 

I would say that the giving of the contract was not primarily 
a business transaction, as has been stated, but a testimony of 
love and respect to both Dr. and Mrs. Rose, who we felt had 
given the best part of their lives to the church and the city. 

Now in regard to the arnount of salary, when Dr. Rose 
was consulted he suggested $4,000, which the board thought 
inadequate. It therefore increased the amount to $5,000, and 
had the contract so executed. Considering the large part of this 
salary that Dr. Rose proposes to relinquish in order to help the 
church in its present need, I see no reason or justice in expecting 
him to give up the contract, which secures to him only that which 
is his Just due. 

I would conclude by saying that when Dr. Rose retired he 
left the church entirely free of debt and in a very harmonious 
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condition, and I would add that Dr. and Mrs. Rose had the 
love and respect of all who knew them. 
George H. Fritz. 
Maplewood, N.J. 


SOME OF THE OLD GUARD IN NEWARK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As proud members of the “new” (twenty to fifty years 
“new’’) group in the Newark Universalist church, so called and 
so scathingly denounced by Dr. Rose in his remarks to the 
Haverhill Gazetie, we make the following statement: 

The Universalist Church has always prided itself on being a 
free church with a free pulpit. Dr. Rose has evidently become 
badly infected with the dictator spirit abroad in the world today, 
and has appointed himself dictator of our religious beliefs and the 
methods of their expression. He speaks of a “struggle’’ for the 
existence of the Church of the Redeemer as a religious institution. 
His own definition of “religious’”” he modestly assumes to be the 
correct and only one. There is a difference of opinion among us 
over what constitutes religion and Universalism. Dr. Rose’s 
“religious” group seem exceedingly narrow-minded. They include 
in the word “‘Universalist’’ only those persons who are Nordic, 
of good social standing—preferably D. A. R.—and members of 
the Republican Party, and those who agree to his contract. To 
them religion means the acceptance of a set of certain theological 
doctrines which they keep neatly labeled and pigeon-holed in 
their minds and which they talk about for an hour on Sunday 
morning. Apparently Dr. Rose has come to think that a “‘real’”’ 
sermon is a pleasant talk which requires no mental effort to 
follow, and which leaves the listener with his ego nicely buttered 
and a mental bunch of flowers to take home with him. 

The so-called ‘‘new”’ group believe that religion is life—all 
sides of life. They attend church on Sunday to meditate on their 
ideals, to commune with the Highest they know. Their idea of a 
sermon is something that strengthens their spirits, inspires them 
to go out and do what they can to make their ideals a reality in 
this world. Is that so far removed from the religion of Jesus? 
Jesus certainly discussed ‘‘secular’”’ subjects in his sermons. He 
talked about people of alien races, about injustices of every kind, 
about industry, the labor situation, disease, sin, poverty, wealth, 
government, and the customs of his day. Moreover, he exhorted 
his hearers to go out and live their religion, doing practical things 
to bring the kingdom of heaven on earth. “Faith if it have not 
works, is dead in itself. Yea, a man will say, Thou hast faith, and 
I have works: shew me thy faith apart from thy works, and I by 
my works will shew thee my faith. Ye see that by works a man 
is justified and not by faith alone.” 

Dr. Rose says his “religious” group do not approve of having 
a forum in the church. They probably think it an offence to God. 
They do not object to a forum in a hall. If God is everywhere, 
as I am sure Dr. Rose believes, is He not in a hall as well as in a 
church building, and why should He be offended in one place and 
not in another? Dr. Rose admits that there is nothing wrong 
about a forum per se. Dr. Rose implies that our people are forced 
to attend the forum. That is of course ridiculous. He also implies 
that the church is supporting the forum. That is not true. The 
forum is entirely supported by the people who attend it, and 
the forum has contributed over $600 to the church. We have 
gained several new members for our morning congregation and 
subscribers to the church through the forum. 

We are at a loss to understand what Dr. Rose means by 
saying that the “new” group wants to get complete control of 
the church. Why shouldn’t the group which attends the church 
and pays for its support decide its policies? What right has a 
group which neither attends the church nor supports it, except 
to the total amount of $2.30 a week, to dictate its program? 
Even if it were all paid, $119.60 a year does not go very far 
toward paying a $5,000 pension. 

Dr. Rose’s remark about the Church of the Redeemer’s being 
a rich church is simply silly. Why should a rich church have to 
try to borrow money? Everybody knows that there is a big 


difference between the paper value of property today, or even 
in 1929, and actual cash on hand. As a matter of fact, on January 
14, 1929, when Dr. Rose retired, there was reported in the treasury 
a very small amount of money. We haven’t the exact figures at 
hand right now, but it was considerably under fifty dollars, and 
we think even under twenty-five. There were also outstanding 
bills of several hundred dollars. 

No, Dr. Rose has placed himself in an impossible position 
and is using private logic to justify it. He may have succeeded 
in fooling himself, but he doesn’t deceive anybody with a grain 
of sense who is unprejudiced. 

In Mr. Garner ‘we have an inspired and inspiring leader; 
a man of broad vision—broad as the world is broad—of high 
ideals—high as heaven itself—of mental honesty, spiritual 
strength, courage and integrity, a charming personality, bound- 
less energy and enthusiasm in his work. We are glad to support 
such a man to the utmost. 


Mrs. Fred S. Carver, Matilda Krementz, Susie Dennis, Florence E. 
Puls, Joseph W. Jamieson, Mrs. Sidney Curren, Harriet S. 
Coats, Mrs. W. G. Adams, Vivian R. Adams, Mrs. F. E. 
Dickey, Lucy B. Glover, Maude L. Joralemon, Nellie M. 
Eustice, Carrie A. Shrack, Fred S. Carver, Effie Kussemaul, 
Kathryn E. Mullen, Mrs. M.L. Ellingwood, Elizabeth Timson 
Bartlett, Alice Eichhorn, Emma E. Krementz, Virginia H. 
Weoster, Irene H. Douglass. 


All the names signed above are those of people who have 
been members of the Newark church for from fifteen to forty 
years or more. We omit the exact figures because we cannot 
spare the space. 

The Editor. 


Me * 


WHAT HAS CHANGED DR. ROSE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The situation in the Newark church is certainly one of “‘life’s 
little ironies.” We have all known similar cases—where fine 
people, governed by the highest motives, have taken some action 
which has worked great harm instead of the good that was 
intended. 

The harm that the contract between Dr. Rose and the 
Newark parish has done to the church and to its present minister 
is so obvious that it needs no comment. But the greater harm, 
to Dr. Rose himself, while clear to many of his true friends, is 
apparently not realized by his most ardent partisans, or by 
himself. 

The man he must have been, to stay in one church thirty 
years, and to so win the love of the people that they voted him 
a pension of $5,000, would have been generous enough to want 
the man who followed him in the pastorate to win success as 
great as his, and to do it in his own way. He would have wanted 
the society to be as loyal to the new pastor as they had been to 
him. And when he realized that his contract was crippling the 
church financially he would have canceled it without being asked. 

What is it that has so changed him? For it was a changed 
man who wrote that statement in The Christian Leader of March 9, 
with its inconsistencies and contradictions and unconscious 
revelations of the processes by which he has attempted to justify 
his conduct to himself. 

Dr. Rose declares-—evidently considering it of great im- 
portance—that he expected the church property to be sold for a 
sum which would enable the parish to pay him $5,000 a year with 
ease. He also says that the parish received an offer of $525,000, 
and evidently thinks it should have been accepted. Mr. Latham 
says no offer was received that was considered acceptable. Here 
is a difference of opinion, but I can’t see that it matters which is 
right. The fact remains that now the church cannot afford to 
pay the pension. 

And that does not make any difference either. It is, according 
to Dr. Rose, not a question of money. In his statement in the 
Haverhill Gazette, he said: “Monetary considerations have never 
influenced me, and do not now.”” And in the Leader he says: ‘“My 
interest in the contract has been and is a deep, strong desire to 
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serve and, if necessary, to save, the Church of the Redeemer.” 

Did he feel, when the contract was made, that he could not 
trust the people who were treating him so generously? Did he 
then doubt their integrity and their loyalty to the Universalist 
Church? Did he foresee that he would some day need to use the 
power this contract gave him to save the church from their 
nefarious designs? Who believes that? Yet he says not only that 
that is his interest in the contract, but that it “has been.” 

Who made him the judge of what is and what is not “‘re- 
ligious?”” Who authorized him to define Universalism? If all the 
charges he brings against the people of the Newark church and 
their minister were true, still he would have no right to interfere. 
He has a legal right to insist upon the payment of his pension. 
He has no right—legal or moral—to dictate to the church on any 
other matter. If a majority of the members of the Newark society 
wish to take the church out of the denomination (and I doubt if 
anybody believes they have any such desire) they have a perfect 
right to do so. And Universalists in general, much as they would 
regret the action, would rather lose the church than see it “saved”’ 
by such methods as Dr. Rose is using. 


A Lifelong Universalist. 
* * 


ON DR. ROSE’S ANSWER TO MR. LATHAM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In regard to the controversy in the Newark Universalist 
church, your readers will doubtless be glad to have more “‘in- 
formation on the situation as it is’ from someone who has been 
in that church for thirty-five years. It is easy to gather from a 
perusal of Dr. Rose’s statement in the current issue of The 
Christian Leader that his definition of a “‘good Universalist and 
true’ is somebody who agrees with him. Most of these same 
“good”? Universalists had not had their noses inside the church 
for several years previous to that meeting to which Dr. Rose 
refers. Good adherents of Dr. Rose, yes—but not good Univer- 
salists 

In the third paragraph of his attempted refutation of Mr. 
Latham’s statements, Dr. Rose says that the methods by which 
the majority against him was obtained are open to serious criti- 
cism. He quotes the then president of the parish as saying that 
there were a large number of young people in the rear of the room, 
some of whom he had never seen before. It is not surprising that 
people who do not identify themselves with the everyday life 
of the church fail to recognize our young people. 

At a parish meeting held last June.when Dr. Rose’s friends 
planned to “‘put the skids under Garner,” as one of them ex- 
pressed it, they forced the postponement of the meeting from the 
date announced to one week later, and in the meantime scurried 
around and got all the ‘“‘good”’ friends of Rose to sign pledge cards 
so that they could come to the meeting and vote. People who live 
in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones. 

Dr. Rose quotes from another letter: “It is widely felt that 
the church is being slowly changed from a religious institution 
into one wherein a definite economic and political position is 
emphasized.” Dr. Rose and his correspondent object to the dis- 
cussion of “‘secular’’ subjects in church. Let them try to ration- 
alize into something supremely religious the political harangue 
he delivered from his pulpit in November, 1920, the Sunday 
before election day. There are dozens of people still in the 
church who remember his sermon eulogizing the Republican 
Party and damning the Democrats—all Democrats everywhere 
and Woodrow Wilson in particular. He ended by actually telling 
the congregation that it was their solemn duty to vote for 
Warren G. Harding, and closed by saying, “Under the Republican 
Party we have prosperity: under Democratic rule we have hard 
times and soup houses.” 

Over a long series of years Dr. Rose frequently discussed 
political questions in the pulpit. Every Sunday for two years after 
the death of Theodore Roosevelt he dragged him into his sermon. 
It got to be funny. Another member of the congregation and I 
used to make a game of it. When the subject of the sermon was 
announced, we each tried to think of the way in which Theodore 


Roosevelt could be fitted into that sermon, and then see which 
one of us came nearest to getting it right. 

Tn his criticism of the ‘‘Lay Pulpit Series,’ Dr. Rose betrays 
his own exclusive attitude and the narrowness of his horizon. 
Does he really believe in the brotherhood of man that he talks 
about so easily on Sunday morning? On February 17, Dr. Frank 
Kingdon, a widely known, admired and respected man (even 
if he is a Socialist), and until very recently the m nister of a 
church in a neighboring community, preached a splendid sermon 
in our church—a good Universalist sermon, several ideas in it 
identical with remarks made by Mr. Garner in his own sermon the 
previous Sunday. Our service contained the usual prayers, hymns 
and Scripture reading. Today Dr. Kingdon is preaching in 
Riverside Church, New York (Dr. Fosdick’s church), before a 
large convention. Further, if Dr. Rose thinks Jews are “unac- 
ceptable’ to many of our congregation (which I deny), then why 
did he himself when he was minister have them in his pulpit on 
several occasions? 

In the fifth section of the attempted refutation of Mr. 
Latham, Dr. Rose reveals his belief that religion consists in certain 
forms and rituals. His “hundreds of devout members’”’ is grossly 
exaggerated. In section six, Dr. Rose completely reverses himself. 
In his letter to the Haverhill Gazette, he said that he is now holding 
on to the contract to save the ‘‘valuable property which will be 
worth one million dollars in time.” Yet in that section of his 
statement in The Christian Leader, he tells that in 1929 he planned 
to have this valuable property sold—would gladly have let it go 
for $525,000 if he could have gotten it, in order to secure a $5,000 
income for himself. He then says that Mr. Garner, who, he has 
hinted, is trying to steal the church, refused to sell the property. 
“Mr. Garner changed all this,’ he says. ‘“He (Mr. Garner) per- 
suaded the people to remain at the old location.”” Make any 
sense out of that if you can. 

If we had sold the property in 1929, we would have spent 
the money probably for real estate worth practically nothing 
today, and might not be in existence as a church; but Dr. Rose 
would have his $5,000 all safe. No, the gist of the whole matter 
is simply that when Dr. Rose saw that because of the depression 
his plans were not going to work out, he began to make other 
plans, obvious to us here. Dr. Rose now says that the church is 
rapidly being ruined and he portrays himself in the role of noble 
savior. 

The people who are really saving the Church of the Re- 
deemer are the people right here in the church who are working 
happily, harmoniously and enthusiastically for what they believe 
is the great future of the Universalist church in Newark. 

Alice Hichnorn. 

Newark, N. J. 


* * 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES PRAISES MR. GARNER 
To the Hditor of the Leader: 

I have no right and certainly no desire to intervene in the 
unhappy situation in the Newark church, as between Dr. Rose 
and Mr. Garner, on the issues involved. I do have a right, how- 
ever, and an eager desire, to testify as to the wonderfully able 
and devoted work which Mr. Garner is doing as a minister of 
religion in his parish and community. If any young man in any 


church anywhere in this country is doing better work, I have not. 


heard of him. If this work, including the remarkable Sunday 
Evening Forum, is not the work of religion, so much the worse 
for religion. 


I may perhaps be pardoned if I tell a story in connection 


with my early days in my church, when Dr. Robert Collyer was. 


serving as the honored and beloved pastor emeritus. On a certain 
day, an active woman in the parish came to Dr. Collyer and 
complained bitterly of something that I was doing. Dr. Collyer 
listened with a quiet smile and then said with great firmness: 


“My dear, Mr. Holmes is our minister. We must follow him.’” 


The matter ended right there. 


John Haynes Holmes. 
New York City. 
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Understanding Our World 


NANKING STRENGTHENS ITS ENTENTE WITH JAPAN 


The growing instability of the Nanking government, evi- 
denced recently in both the economic and political spheres, has 
given Japan new assurance in pressing its demand for a broad 
program of Sino-Japanese “‘collaboration.’”’? This demand is now 
being openly considered by the Nanking regime. At the end of 
January, for the first time in some years, Chiang Kai-shek 
granted personal interviews to two Japanese diplomats— Akira 
Ariyoshi, Japanese Minister to China, and Lieutenant-General 
Suzuki, Japanese military attache at Shanghai. While these 
interviews were being held, the Tokyo Nichi Nichi published a 
detailed interpretation of the China policy of Koki Hirota, 
Japanese Foreign Minister. The program there laid down en- 
visaged China’s withdrawal from the League, replacement of 
European and American advisers at Nanking by Japanese ad- 
visers, a Sino-Japanese treaty nullifying the Nine-Power Treaty, 
an agreement for a Japan-China-Manchoukuo economic bloc, 
permanent demilitarization of a north China zone, and a military 
protocol making Japan responsible for China’s protection. In 
return, Japan would exchange Ambassadors with Nanking, and 
extend liberal financial assistance. A three-weeks’ lull followed 
these moves. Then on February 18 Wang Chung-hui, Chinese 
member of the World Court, arrived at Tokyo for the announced 
purpose of discussing Sino-Japanese relations wi h the Japanese 
Ministers of War and Foreign Affairs. Two days later Premier 
Wang Ching-wei, in summing up an address before the Central 
Political Council at Nanking, declared: “It is quite certain that 
a rational solution of the fundamental issues between the two 
countries (China and Japan) will be obtained.” 

Critical economic and political problems which now beset 
the Nanking government on its home front are primarily re- 
sponsible for its gravitation toward Japan. All phases of China’s 
economic life are suffering from the deflation which has been 
markedly accelerated since the United States initiated its silver 
purchase policy. Foreign trade is falling off, industrial production 
is declining, and unemployment is on the increase. Heavy export 
taxes recently imposed have not prevented the steady drain of 
silver from China. The Chinese people have resorted to hoarding 
of silver, and the failures of several Chinese banks indicate that 
a financial crisis impends. These developments have had grave 
effects on the Nanking government’s fiscal position, which must 
be buttressed at all costs by a foreign loan. This Japan stands 
ready to grant—on its own terms. 

The internal political difficulties of the Nanking government 
are no less serious, and also tend to strengthen its entente with 
Japan. In Kuomintang areas the growing resistance to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s pro-Japanese policy has forced Nanking to resort to a 
terroristic drive against all anti-Japanese elements, particularly 
in educational institutions. On the anti-Communist front, the 
situation is even more unfavorable. Despite inspired reports to 
the contrary from the officially conducted tour of foreign corre- 
spondents, Chiang Kai-shek’s military occupation of the Kiangsi 
Soviet districts has proved politically sterile. These reports stress 
the widespread devastation in Kiangsi, but omit mention of the 
long-continued bombardments by Chiang Kai-shek’s 200 Ameri- 
can bombing planes. They also emphasize the reduced popula- 
tion, but fail to note that tens of thousands of civilians withdrew 
into western China with the Communist armies, rather than face 
return to Kuomintang rule. No hint is given in these dispatches 
of the actual situation in Kiangsi, where at 1 as: alf of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s armies is immobilized—held in the province artly 
against the threat of a rebellious population and partly to keep 
a watchful eye on the rival Canton militarists. 

At the same time, the bulk of the Communist forces are still 
intact in western China. Instead of meeting with successive 
reverses, as reported, these Red armies have apparently marched 
at will through broad sections of Hunan, Kweichow and Yunnan 
provinces, setting up new Soviet districts as they went. Their 


entrance into Szechuan province was signalized by a panic at 
Chungking, despite the fact that at least five foreign gunboats— 
two American, two British and one French—are now stationed 
at this important commercial metropolis on the upper Yangtze 
river. After six years of campaigning in Kiangsi, estimated to 
have cost at least a billion silver dollars, Chiang Kai-shek is now 
confronted with the same Communist armies operating in an 
even more inaccessible and difficult region. 

While both Japan and the Western powers support the 
Nanking government on the anti-Communist issue, Nanking and 
Japan have a special common interest in this question. If the 
Communist forces in southern Szechuan succeed in crossing the 
Yangtze river, they will seek to establish a solid block of Chinese 
Soviet territory running up through Szechuan, Shensi and Kansu 
provinces toward the borders of Outer Mongolia. Such a Red 
belt would block Japanese penetration into Inner Mongolia, and 
provide an added protection to the southern flank of the Soviet 
Union. That Chiang Kai-shek has foreseen this development is 
evidenced by the vast new air base now being constructed at 
Loyang, in Honan province, on the railway line leading to 
Sianfu, capital of Shensi province. This base is clearly designed, 
by the utilization of Nanking’s airplanes, to keep communications 
open into Sianfu and block the northward movement of the 
Communist forces. Thus the lines are being drawn even more 
clearly between two distinct Chinas—the one led by a social 
revolutionary movement oriented toward the Soviet Union, and 
the other dominated by the Nanking regime which is rapidly 
becoming an appendage of Japanese imperialism. 

T. A. Bisson. 
* * 
PARAGUAY WITHDRAWS FROM THE LEAGUE 


Firmly convinced of its approaching victory in the Chaco 
war, Paraguay has defied Geneva’s attempt to establish peace 
between the belligerents by announcing on February 23 its 
withdrawal from the League of Nations. This step came on the 
eve of expiration of the three-month period allowed under the 
Covenant for acceptance of the League’s comprehensive peace 
plan, which proposes elaborate measures for cessation of hos- 
tilities and settlement of all questions in dispute. Beginning with 
February 24 Paraguay, according to the advisory committee on 
the Chaco of the League Assembly, is illegally at war with 
Bolivia. The latter country had accepted the League peace 
formula on December 10, 1934, while Paraguay, in the opinion 
of the committee, had rejected it soon afterward by suggesting 
numerous modifications, when the plan specifically required 
agreement without reservation. The committee consequently 
recommended on January 16 that the members of the League 
terminate the embargo on shipment of arms and munitions to 
Bolivia and strengthen its application to Paraguay. On February 
4 Great Britain, France and Sweden announced that, in accord- 
ance with the committee’s recommendations, they were lifting 
the arms embargo imposed on Bolivia. 

The League must now decide whether it will undertake 
further sanctions against Paraguay. It is expected that the Chaco 
committee will hold a meeting in the near future to discuss the 
entire problem and recommend steps to be taken. The possi- 
bility of strong and effective action appears to be slight—first, 
because the attention of the Powers is focused on important 
developments in Europe; second, because certain League mem- 
bers, notably Britain, have always been reluctant to undertake 
the sanctions specified in Article XVI of the Covenant; and third, 
because League action in the Western Hemisphere is circum- 
scribed by the limitations implicit in the Monroe Doctrine. 
Further developments must, therefore, depend on the Latin- 
American countries and the United States, which have hitherto 
been unable to end hostilities by united pressure. 

David H. Popper. 
From the Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


MR. HEMPEL’S RECORD OF 
SERVICE 


The recent resignation of Mr. Carl A. 
Hempel as director of religious education 
_ of the First Universalist Church in Lynn 
brings to mind the many years of service 
he has given to our denomination, to 
certain of its organizations, and to the 
cause of religious education in general. In 
each office held Mr. Hempel’s work has 
been characterized by thoroughness and 
business-like efficiency; each organization 
with which he has been identified is better 
today because of the service he has ren- 
dered it. Our readers will be interested in 
the following record: 

The Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association: On the board for 
seventeen years. President eleven years, 
and chairman of the finance committee 
for five years to date. 

The General Sunday School Association: 
Secretary for fourteen years. 

Director of Religious Education, First 
Universalist Church, Lynn, for thirteen 
and one-quarter years. 

Northfield Conference of Religious Edu- 
cation: On the faculty for seven years. Has 
been serving as registrar and business 
manager for four years. 

Superintendent of a church school since 
1899. 

On March 1 Mr. Hempel became Asso- 
ciate General Secretary and Director of the 
Boys’ Division of the Lynn Y. M. C. A. 
The good wishes of hosts of friends go with 
him as he turns to another field of Christian 
service. 


* % 


CONFERENCE IN SYRACUSE 


When we knew we were to have the 
opportunity of having Miss Yates with us 
as part of her field trip sponsored by the 
New York State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, we immediately got busy and ar- 
ranged a program that would be of profit 
to us and would make her stop worth while 
to her. We discovered that we were the 
only school having Miss Yates in this 
general district. Here was our ‘‘cue”’ that 
we might be of service to some other 
schools. We wrote to the ministers and 
church school superintendents in Cicero, 
Central Square, Auburn and Cortland, in- 
viting them to a joint conference on 
March 1. In most cases the response was 
immediate. 

On March 1, Miss Yates arrived. It was 
arranged that between the hours of 5 and 
6.30 that afternoon she would confer with 
any workers who wished to talk over indi- 
vidual church school problems. She did 
this, and her time was well occupied every 
minute. At 6.30, thirty-five church school 
workers from Cortland, Cicero and Syra- 
cuse sat down to a supper prepared by 
some of the Syracuse ladies. A most 


enjoyable hour of fellowship was spent, 
after which we returned to the parlor, 
where we listened to a practical talk by 
Miss Yates on the general theme, ‘““What 
It Means to Be a Church School Worker 
Today.” 

After this, a member of the Syracuse 
“staff” presided at a so-called ‘‘question- 
box”? discussion. Everyone joined in a 
general discussion of such questions as: 
Of what use is G. S. S. A. headquarters? 
Are monthly teachers’ and officers’ con- 
ferences worth while? What are your 
teachers and officers doing in the line of 
“education” in connection with their jobs 
in the school? What material is available 
for use by teachers, in this connection? 
What things do you take into considera- 
tion in choosing special programs for 
Easter, Christmas and Children’s Day? 
What do you take into consideration when 
choosing your curriculum material? And 
how do you decide what class to place a 
new pupil in? There were other questions 
too, but this gives an idea of what this 
period included. 

To close the conference Miss Yates led 
us in a very beautiful candle-lighting 
service of consecration. All went home 
feeling well repaid for the time spent in 
attending the conference. All were grateful 
to Miss Yates for her gracious compliance 
with our requests, and for the good she 
brought to us. We are planning another 
conference for next year, here in the 
Central New York District. 

Hope Reamon. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


This annual event is looked forward to 
eagerly by all Ferry Beachers. For those 
living in and near Boston the get-together 
this year will be held on Friday evening, 
April 12. The place is the parish house of 
the First Universalist Church in Somerville. 
On Wednesday, April 10, friends of Ferry 
Beach in Connecticut and western Massa- 
chusetts will meet at St. Paul’s Church in 
Meriden for a reunion. 

oF * 
JAPAN TURNING TOWARD 
RELIGION 


A big Japanese daily newspaper declares 
that “one of the most significant develop- 
ments in Japan in the past year or so is 
the sudden interest shown by the people 
in religion.”” This takes the form of making 
religious books best sellers. The Broad- 
casting Association of Japan puts on a 
morning religious service. Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Christianity, all are being 
considered. “Once,” says The Times, 
“Marxist publications and socialistic books 
were best sellers in Japan, particularly 
among the younger generation, but today 
religious books are best sellers. It is quite 
a wide step from Marxism to Buddhism 


or Confucianism, but it is true that the 
people of Japan are more interested in 
religious consolation than in Marxism or 
Fascism.”’—From Overseas News. 

OK 


COOPERATION FOR POWER, 
POWER FOR SERVICE 


The truth of this slogan, adopted by the 
General Sunday School Association in its 
early days, is being demonstrated anew. 
Week after week come contributions from 
far and near for the ongoing of the work. 
The following schools have recently 
cooperated. 

Payments: 

Augusta, Maine. 
Gardiner, Maine. 
Chicago, St. Paul’s, Illinois. 
Hutsonville, Illinois. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
North Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
Shirley, Massachusetts. 
Springfield, Second, Massachusetts. 
West Somerville, Massachusetts. 
Girard, Pennsylvania. 
East Providence, Rhode Island. 
Blenheim, Ontario. 
Concord, Vermont. 
a 
USING PUPILS’ TALENTS 


Interesting reports have come from 
many places telling how the material sent 
out this year for the American Friendship 
program was used and adapted to meet 
local needs. In a letter from the super- 
intendent of the Universalist church school 
in Orleans on Cape Cod special mention is 
made of the helpful cooperation of five 
adolescent girls. Hach one, fond of draw- 
ing, made a sizable colored sketch, either 
of the Suffolk School and the little neighbor- 
hood houses where the Negroes live, or of 
Friendly House with the wooded hills 
near by and the mountains beyond. These 
pictures were used in each class in church 
school to make more real to pupils the boys 
and girls to whom their gifts were going. 
Perhaps you will agree with the writer of 
the letter, who said, ‘‘We think five real 
artists out of one class of fourteen girls is 
very good.’”’ And perhaps you will agree 
with us that the leaders of this school were 
very wise in utilizing in their program the 
interests and abilities of these pupils. 

ae ek 


CONGRATULATIONS 

Rev. Arnold L. Simonson reports the 
founding of a splendid Y. P. C. U. in 
Maine. The young people of the Canton 
and Canton Point churches have combined 
in forming this new group. Welcome to our 
fellowship! 

ok * 

AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


TotalstowiViar chelsea $311.38 
Totalitow Marchi one en 570.15 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
NEWS 


Our bird friends are beginning to be 
regular callers at the Birthplace. There are 
blue jays, tree sparrows, one junco, about 
four woodpeckers, a few starlings, a nut- 
hatch, and about all the chickadees in the 
state, it is reported. Mrs. Marshall, our 
custodian, says they have eaten over 
twenty-five pounds of sunflower seed, five 
or six pounds of suet, about three pounds 
of peanut butter and innumerable pieces 
of fat and collections of crumbs. They like 
pie-crust too, and cereals. 

Camp plans are progressing. We are to 
have our reliable cook of several seasons, 
Mrs. Brodeur. Our director of recreation 
is to be an Oxford young lady, Miss Ruth 
Cameron, who comes to us very highly 
recommended. She has had many summers 
of camp experience and will study the 
recreational program of a diabetic child 
before she assumes her duties the latter 
part of June. 

Not the least among important appoint- 
ments to the staff of the Clara Barton 
Camp is that of Mrs. Gertrude Elsner of 
South Weymouth, Mass., who is to be 
resident camp director this summer. Mrs. 
Elsner will live at the Birthplace during 
the eight weeks of camp and will have 
general oversight of the camp. She will 
also be our camp hostess. We feel that this 
appointment is going to be of great value 
to the camp and to the visitors who come 
during the summer. 

As is usual, the camp finds itself without 
many useful articles for its work this 
summer. Because many times our inter- 
ested friends ask, “‘What do you need this 
year for camp?” we list below many of the 
articles we really must have, and some 
which would give us real joy if they might, 
through the gift of some fairy godmother, 
appear on the premises this summer. 
Among these latter are of course the more 
expensive gifts listed. 

Here they are: A new kitchen stove— 
we prefer an oil-burning range. Our poor 
old second-hand stove is about to collapse, 
and there must of course be something 
provided on which to cook the camp meals. 
And the other real big thing we wish we 
might have is an electric refrigerator. We 
wonder if that sounds like an extravagant 
luxury to you. We really know that in the 
end it will be an economy, but of course 
we only dare hope for this. 

Among the smaller necessities are seven 
tablespoons, two ten-quart double vegeta- 
ble kettles, two good-sized roasters, and 
one eight-cup coffee percolator. We need 
more trays and covers for hot dishes, but 
these we prefer to purchase so that they 
may be uniform with those we already have 
at the camp. 

Oh, here is a very important need—two 


or three young ladies who know something 
about recreational activities for children, 
to act as councillors during the eight sum- 
mer weeks. This is not a remunerative 
position, but it will be a gloriously healthy 
and, we prophesy, radiantly happy eight 
weeks. Who will volunteer? Write to Mrs. 
Alice Enbom Taylor, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, if you are interested. 

About two years ago the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Committee accepted a gift of 
several hundred unbound pages of “‘The 
Story of My Childhood.’ Until now they 
have been packed away, awaiting the time 
when we could have them assembled for 
use. This has now been done and we have 
500 copies neatly assembled and bound 
with a paper cover. Just to cover the ex- 
pense in connection with this we shall have 
to charge 15 cents for them. Just think 
of the bargain we are offering you! The 
cheapest edition was sold for 50 cents— 
and you have the same copy in these except 


z= 


in leather cover. Every Guild member, in 
fact everyone, should own a copy of this 
story of Clara Barton’s childhood told 
in her own words. The dear little house 
where she was born will become nearer and 
dearer to you, when you read her story and 
then visualize the splendid work which we, 
as Universalist women of her faith, are 
carrying on there at North Oxford. These 
books are available at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston. There are only 500. You had 
better order now. 

We need contributions of fancy work 
for the sales table on Flag Day, June 14. 
This is probably the day of our largest 
sales, but fancy articles are sold the year 
around. We like articles: which can be 
reasonably priced, for they sell so much 
better. 

An enthusiastic committee meeting held 
today, March i5, revealed most of the 
above needs, and we are passing them on 
to you so if you find a few stray uninvested 
dollars you will at least know where they 
can be invested with profit to the joy and 
satisfaction of a group of women intensely 
interested in a worthy project. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE Y. P. C. U. 


President, Howard Jones, Scranton. 
Vice-president, Murray Gay, Girard. 
Secretary, Victoria Lansac, Kingsley. 
Treasurer, Ivan Ardan, Scranton. 


* * 


YOUTH VS. LEISURE 


Today we are faced with the condition 
that young people and all of us in fact 
have more time for play, relaxation and 
travel than our forefathers ever dreamed of. 
How shall we best employ this free time? 
Child labor legislation, old age pensions, 
shorter working hours, and other condi- 
tions are bringing about this new leisure. 
It is quite easy to get into mischief or idle 
one’s free time away, but it would seem 
better to do something constructive. We 
should develop our minds and bodies, add 
to the joy and comfort of others and, above 
all, seek some avocation or hobby to which 
we may turn for inspiration and satisfac- 
tion. The following questions are taken 
from the National Devotional Bulletin and 
should prove useful as discussion material. 

1. Should a hobby be something for 
relaxation, or should it be something that 
will be of intrinsic value as well as relaxa- 
tion? 

2. Can a hobby be something that is 
hard work? i. e.: Is gardening work, or a 
hobby? When is it which? 

38. What are some of the reasons for 
having hobbies? Should a person hunt 
around for a hobby and force himself to be 
interested in it just because he has none? 

4. When does a hobby become danger- 
ous? Should one limit the amount of time 


he or she puts into it? Should one only 
work at it at specified times? When and 
how could a hobby develop into a pro- 
fession? 

5. How can we share our hobbies with 
others and give both ourselves and them 
pleasure? What about the one interested 
in reading giving reports on the best new 
books? The one interested in the theater 
telling about the best plays? The one 
interested in stamps telling about them, 
and the reason for the choice of pictures 
on them? Is there a value in this? 

Reference material: ‘‘The Choice of a 
Hobby,”’ Anne Carroll Moore. This is a 
reprint from Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia, and maybe procured for five cents 
a copy or $3 a hundred. Address F. E. 
Compton and Company, 1000 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

DS 
* * 


NEW YORK STATE Y.P. C.U. BOARD 


President, Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., Herkimer. 

Vice-president, Mary E. Shaw, Syra- 
cuse. 

Secretary, Dorothy D. Wicke, Newark, 
IN di 

Treasurer, Jeanette M. Bacon, Brooklyn. 


* Ok 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 


Announcement has been made of a 
Y. P. C. U.-Sunday School Institute to be 
held at Murray Grove, N. J., July 13-20, 
1935. Special rates will be available for 
delegates. Send for complete program of 
the Institute. Address Mrs. Frank Smith, 


7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Pa. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Frank W. Wise, treasurer of the Boston 
Grain and Flour Exchange since its organi- 
zation in 1925, recently celebrated his 
eighty-fifth birthday. He wa at his office 
as usual, and received flowers and oth r 
gifts from his fellow members. Mr. Wise 
is an old-time Universalist and was con- 
nected with the Shawmut Avenue Church 
in Boston. He was for some time treasurer 
of the General Convention. 


Mrs. George F. Brink of 816 South State 
St., Elgin, Illinois, has been elected secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Convention to 
take the place of Rev. A. W. Altenbern, 
who has become pastor of the Hutchinson, 
Kansas, church. 


Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., min- 
ister of the Harvard Congregational 
Church, Brookline, will preach a Lenten 
sermon at the Boston Universalist Min- 
isters’ Meeting at Headquarters, Monday, 
March 25. 


Prof. Ernest Leslie Mehaffey, assistant 
professor of music and organist in the 
college chapel at St. Lawrence University, 
died Monday, March 11. 


Rey. Arnold L. Simonson, pastor of the 
Canton Larger Parish in Maine, was oper- 
ated on for appendicitis March 8. He is in 
a hospital in Portland, and Rev. W. D. 
Veazie, State Superintendent of Maine, is 
arranging for supplies in his three parishes. 


Carl A. Hempel visited the Peabody, 
Mass., church school on Sunday, March 10, 
speaking to the school and teaching Dr. 
Huntley’s class of thirty young people. 
On Sunday, March 17, Mr. Hempel begins 
a series of ten Sundays at the Melrose 
Methodist church school, demonstrating 
and guiding worship for the young people’s 
department and teaching a class of pros- 
pective teachers. 


Preachers in and about Boston on 
March 17 were: Rev. Charles H. Emmons 
at the Church of the Redemption, Boston; 
Mr. John Parkhurst at Beacon Church, 
Brookline; Rev. A. J. Torsleff at Essex; 
Mr. Warren B. Lovejoy of St. Lawrence 
University at Framingham; Mr. Francis 
Randall at Annisquam; Mr. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., of St. Lawrence University 
at Hardwick; Dr. Frank W. Merrick at 
Marblehead; Rev. H. L. Thornton at 
Medford Hillside; Mr. Harry Cary at 
West Somerville; Rev. R. R. Hadley at 
Taunton. Dr. Coons, Superintendent in 
Massachusetts, preached the sermon at the 
union service of the United Church and the 
Congregational Church in the Universalist 
church at Norwood. 


On March 24, preachers in and about 
Boston will be: Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, 
president of the Massachusetts Universal- 
ist Convention, at the Church of the Re- 


and Interests 


demption, Boston; Mr. Harry Cary at 
Beacon Church, Brookline; Mr. John 
Parkhurst at Essex; Mr. Warren B. Love- 
joy at Framingham; Rev. H. L. Thornton 
at Gardner; Mr. Miles W. Rodehaver of 
St. Lawrence University at Annisquam; 
Dr. Frank W. Merrick at Medford Hill- 
side; Mr. 'Thomas Sinclair at West Somer- 
ville. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. The Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day service was held in the church 
on Sunday afternoon, March 10, the first 
Sunday in Lent, at 4 o’clock. In spite of 
heavy rain over fifty women were present. 
The program included several of the 
features suggested in the order of service 
arranged by the committee of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, adapted 
to the occasion. Dr. Perkins conducted the 
devotions. Mrs. W. H. McGlauflin read 
a roll call of noted and honored Universal- 
ist women of former days who had exem- 
plified the spirit of the faith in service to 
humanity, with a brief word of interpreta- 
tion of each. After the reading of the name 
of Phoebe Cary her well-known hymn, 
“One Sweetly Solemn Thought,” was sung 
by Miss Jessie Masters, contralto soloist 
of the church choir. The commemoration 
of these women of the past was a fitting 
setting for the address by Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and an 
exemplar of what the Universalist faith 
means in the life of today. “The Abundant 
Life’’ was her subject. The address deeply 
moved the group present. The service 
closed with the sentences and prayer of 
dedication prepared by the national com- 
mittee. The hour was one of genuine 
consecration. 


Illinois 


Urbana.—Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, pastor. 
The Connecticut Committee of Women 
who sponsored a Dedication Day had ‘a 
good response in Urbana. The success was 
due largely to the vigorous action of Mrs. 
F. D. Tubbs, president of the Alliance, who 
carried through the idea with complete- 
ness and force. The service was held on 
Sunday, March 10. Those taking part 
were the pastor, Mr. Gehr, Aurora B. 
Somers, Belle Barr, Phyllis Fry, Elda 
McPherson and the women’s choir with 
Josephine Binyon Clark at the organ. 


Maine 


West Paris.—Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. At the annual parish meeting on 
the evening of March 1, there was a large 
and interesting gathering of the real 
workers of the church. Reports from the 
different organizations were evidence of 
good work during the year. The Good Will 


Society pays for the heating system, also 
pays both the state and national quotas in 
full. The Sunday school is doing excellent 
work under the direction of Ralf Abbott 
in the senior department and Mrs. Simeon 
Farr in the primary school. Recently a 
valentine party was given to the children. 
About seventy were present in the after- 
noon. In the evening the young people 
entertained the older members of the 
school. The Happy Thought group made 
dresses for Rev. Hannah Powell’s summer 
school children and plans are being made 
to continue the work this year. The Glad 
Hand Class has proved itself worthy of its 
name—helping in many ways. This class 
is made up of young married women who 
meet every Tuesday evening at the home 
of the pastor. An hour is given to Bible 
study followed by a social hour. While the 
pastor was in the hospital from injuries 
received in an automobile accident, the 
pulpit was supplied by Rev. Hazel Kirk, 
Rev. H. A. Markley, Rev. W. H. Gould 
and James Philoon, an Auburn lawyer, a 
licensed preacher of our church. Miss Forbes 
begins her fourteenth year with this 
loyal parish. On Thursday, March 7, the 
ladies of the parish met at the home of the 
pastor to join in the service in memory of 
our great Universalist women. Miss 
Forbes introduced the different women, 
who were impersonated by several ladies 
in the costumes of their day. Some of the 
prominent ones represented were Mrs. 
Judith Sargent Murray, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Clara Barton and Phoebe 
Cary. After an hour’s program, there 
followed a penny hunt—the proceeds to be 
given to the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp. 
One of the annual gatherings is the supper 
prepared by the men of the society. 
Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor. The fourth 
annual parents’ night banquet was held 
Friday, March 8, with an attendance of 
about 115, fathers, mothers and young 
people of the church school, Scout and 
Camp-fire groups. Decorations in keeping 
with St. Patrick’s Day were used on the 
tables, candles in green, with napkins, song 
wheets and place cards to harmonize. Cut 
flowers were used as a center-piece. Follow- 
ing a delicious dinner, group singing was 
led by one of the high school boys, Halvah 
Worth, with Mrs. Philip H. Nelson at the 
piano. The toastmaster was Douglas K. 
Hammett, Scoutmaster of Troop 7. Mr. 
Hersey was the speaker, and his message 
was an effective one. Other features of the 
evening program included a German band, 
composed of eight high school boys, 
nembers of the Scout Troop, who, in 
appropriate costumes, presented typical 
German band music, and the clever and 
mystifying tricks of one of the best magi- 
cians in the state, Ernest A. Carter. A: 
joint meeting of the Y. P. C. U. was held 
with the Longfellow Union of First Parish 
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Church on March 10, in observance of the 
beginning of Peace Education Week. Mrs. 
Rodney W. Roundy spoke of the im- 
portance of education of youth for peace, 
and the worship service was conducted 
by the president of the Y. P. C. U., 
Robert Black. Following the meeting, 
twilight tea was served, with three mothers 
of members acting as hostesses. Fifty 
attended the meeting, thirty being Con- 
gress Square members and twenty guests. 
In connection with the observance of 
Peace Education Week, a group of young 
people of the church school repeated a 
drama presented by them at Christmas, 
entitled “Peace I Give unto You,” at a 
city-wide meeting at Congress Square 
Church March 17. A similar program will 
be presented on Sunday, March 24, by the 
same group for the churches of Westbrook. 
The members of the cast include Robert F. 
Black, Robert M. Fletcher, Robert Miles, 
Neal W. Allen, Jr., and Miss Virginia 
Stevens. Miss Marion L. Ulmer is coaching 
the group. The annual women’s World 
Friendship banguet is scheduled for 
March 20, with Mrs. James W. Vallentyne 
as the speaker. Her subject will be “‘Remi- 
niscences of a Minister’s Wife from Bride 
to Emeritus.” A men’s supper and a 
three-act play by the Zudiam Camp-fire 
group are coming events. Mr. Hersey will 
preach at the union Lenten service April 3. 


Massachusetts 


Abington. —- Rev. Merrill C. Ward, 
pastor. Sunday morning congregations are 
from fifty to seventy-five. Average attend- 
ance at church school is sixty; there were 
sixty-one present on March 10. Our people 
are using the Lenten booklet, “Life’s 
Enriching Experiences,’’ in their homes. 
After April 1, Mr. Ward’s address will be 
at 639 Washington Street, nearly opposite 
the church. 

North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. The theme for the Wednesday 
evening union services is ‘““The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ Applied to Life Situations.” 
The preachers for the remaining services 
are: March 27, Rey. Pliny A. Allen, “‘Per- 
sonal Relationships’ (in the Baptist 
chapel); April 3, Rev. H. H. Closson, 
“Health” (in the Universalist church); 
April 10, Rev. D. H; Clare, D.'D., “Un- 
belief”? (in the Methodist chapel). Holy 
Week services have been arranged as 
follows: Monday, Advent Christian church, 
Rey. P. A. Allen; Tuesday, First Baptist 
chapel, Rev. W. H. Brusby; Wednesday, 
Congregational church, Rev. D. H. Clare, 
D. D.; Thursday, Methodist church (com- 
munion), Rev. Arthur Murray; Good 
Friday, Universalist church, 10.30 a. m. 
Service for young people, Rev. W. W. 
Rock; 12 noon to 3 p. m., St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church, Rev. Arthur Murray; 7.30 
p. m., Universalist church, Rev. H.-H. 
Closson (preaching service); 7.30 p. m., 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, musical 

service. 
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Attleboro.—Rey. I. V. Lobdell, D. D., 
pastor. On Feb. 10 the church school 
observed Loyalty Sunday. This special 
service was conducted by a class of junior 
girls. The officers and teachers have held 
regular monthly meetings. At a recent 
meeting Robert F. Needham of Arlington, 
secretary of the Ferry Beach Association, 
spoke on ‘Ferry Beach, Where Life’s 
Noblest Satisfactions Are Discovered and 
Enjoyed.”’ Murray men’s club has had 
several interesting speakers, and plans for 
their annual man-made supper are under 
way. The supper will be served after 
Easter. The Women’s Benevolent Society 
has held regular meetings and one especially 
important meeting was the annual calendar 
party. The Y. P. C. U. at a recent meeting 
discussed the subject, ‘‘Are Older People 
More Christian than Young People?” 
Guests from the young people’s society of 
the Second Congregational Church were 
present, and the Y. P. C. U. accepted an 
invitation to attend Rally Sunday at the 
Congregational Young People’s service. 
At another service the young people were 
addressed by Rey. Donald Savage of 
Norton. The Ash Wednesday service of 
the Rhode Island Conference was held 
at the Church of the Mediator in Provi- 
dence and many people from Murray 
Church attended. Members of the Q. V. 
Class gave a playlet, ‘‘Two ina Company,” 
before the church school Sunday morning, 
and in the afternoon repeated the play at 
the Doolittle Home for Aged Persons at 
Foxboro. The girls’ choir has added much 
to the church services on several Sunday 
mornings, and is already preparing for 
Easter. 

Marlboro.—Reyv. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
The long and severe winter has seriously 
hampered the work of this small church. 
Nearly half of the families have been shut 
in either from the infirmities of age and 
illness or because weather and traveling 
made it difficult to get about. The con- 
gregations have been unusually small and 
little so-called church activities have been 
undertaken. The young people have con- 
tinued their interest and the Y. P. C. U. 
meetings have been well attended. On 
Feb. 1, they gave a fine play, ‘Sally 
Lunn,”’ to a good house, and on Feb. 13 
repeated it for the Congregational people, 
who are making strenuous effort to clear 
a debt of $1,000 before calling a new 
minister to succeed the late Mr. Beaumont, 
who died in January. Our Y. P. C. U. also 
served a hot dinner in the social hall on 
Feb. 28. Mr. Stevens spoke before the 
students and friends of Cushing Academy 
on Jan. 18 and delivered an address on 
“The Year of Light and the Symbolism of 
Jacob’s Ladder” for the Masonic fraternity 
on entertaining the Lodge of Instruction, 
Feb. 19. He has served as lecturer for the 
38th Lodge of Instruction for the past two 
years. He was installed as chaplain for 
United Brethren lodge on March 6. This 
lodge will attend the Universalist church 
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for the regular services on Palm Sunday, 
April 14. Mr. Stevens sent out a parish 
letter to all on the calling list giving notice 
of the subjects for morning Lenten sermons 
and inclosing the Lenten readings, ‘“‘Life’s 
Enriching Experiences.’”’ This letter also 
carried cards with the names of the 
speakers for the union mid-week Lenten 
services held by the six Protestant churches 
of the city. Rev. William Couden of 
Providence will be the Universalist repre- 
sentative, and will speak in our church on 
Wednesday evening, April 8, at 7.45. 
March 1 concluded four years of the pres- 
ent pastorate. The annual meeting of this 
parish will be held on March 22. It looks 
as though the church would not show a red 
deficit for the fifth year. We have paid 
nearly $2,000 on the heavy indebtedness 
of the church in four years, and cleared 
the parsonage of all indebtedness in 1934. 
Mr. George Moore, chairman of the board, 
and Sunday school superintendent, took a 
four weeks’ vacation in Florida this winter, 
returning Feb. 23. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. Lenton sermons on “‘The Art of 
Living” are announced: March 17, ‘‘The 
Workshop of Life;’ March 24, ‘‘The 
Channels of Faith;’’ March 31, “The Gift 
of Peace;’’ April 7, “The Windows of the 
House;” April 14, “The Pageantry on Palm 
Sunday;” April 21, ‘“‘The Easter of the 
Soul.” 

Lowell, Grace Church.—Rev. Isaac 
Smith, pastor. Layman’s Sunday was 
observed on March 8. Mr. Victor A. 
Friend, president of the General Con- 
vention, was the speaker. On March 17, 
Dean Lee S. McCollester was the preacher 
at the morning service. On March 24, 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association will be 
the preacher. 

Peabody.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D.D., pastor. Four special Lenten services 
have been arranged. On March 20, Rev. 
F. W. Gibbs, president of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention, preached. 
On the 27th, Rev. C. Leslie Curtice, of 
Reading, will be the preacher. April 3, 
Rev. E. H. J. Vincent, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Peabody. April 10, 
Dean Lee S. McCollester. Everyone is 
elated over the success of the fair. To 
date $768.07 has been turned in. We ex- 
pect the amount to climb to $800, when 
all returns have been received. 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. The local Protestant churches are 
cooperating in a series of union evening 
services. The first service was held on 
Feb. 24 in St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
with Rev. Frederic Ellsworth of the Union 
Evangelical Church of Three Rivers as the 
preacher. Special music was provided by 
the Wilbraham Academy Glee Club of 
twenty-eight voices. A series of union 
Lenten services on Thursday evenings has 
been arranged. On March 7, in the Second 
Congregational Church, Rev. Emmons E. 
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White was the preacher. The other local 
pastors participated in the service. The 
Ladies’ Social Union conducted a successful 
party in the social rooms on Wednesday 
afternoon, Feb. 27. Our church made a 
fine contribution to the fund for under- 
nourished children in Palmer. Plans are 
taking shape for the annual fair, which 
will be held in May. The men heard a very 
interesting talk at their meeting on March 
13 by Rev. Sidney J. Willis of Monson. 
Mrs. Mooney recently gave a sketch of the 
life of Grace Noll Crowell at a gathering 
of the Palmer Woman’s Club. 


New York 


Fort Plain._-Miss Harriet Yates ad- 
dressed the parish at the monthly supper, 
stressing the value of cooperation between 
home and church school and explaining 
how religious leaders try to understand 
the needs and interests of children at 
different ages. She had conferences with 
each of the teachers of the church school. 
Mr. Charles Phelps, formerly of Connecti- 
cut College of Agriculture, addressed the 
men’s club on ‘‘The Dawn of Agriculture.” 
On Kindness to Animals Sunday, April 7, 
the president of the S. P. C. A. will ad- 
dress the church school. 

Winthrop.—When Jeffrey Campbell, 
student pastor here, came from St. Law- 
rence University Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 27, to the men’s club and entered 
Social Hall, he was surprised to find a large 
number of men and women assembled to 
celebrate his birthday, which was March 1. 
Music, games of all kinds and dancing were 
enjoyed. When refreshments were served, 
a purse of money and a birthday cake, made 
and decorated with twenty-five candles 
by Mrs. Ruth Wagstaff, were presented 
to him. Many of our Universalist min- 
is ers began their ministry here, and we 
have never had a student pastor who ex- 
celled Mr. Campbell in pulpit or parish. 
Three years he has been with us, and during 
the past year the young people have built 
Social Hall, west of the church building 
and connected with it, where the men’s 
club and women’s club meetings and supper 
parties and entertainments are held. 
Fathers’ Day, the third Sunday in June, 
is our red letter day, when the other 
Protestant churches unite with us. Our 
church is not large in this little village, but 
we are happy in it. 

Herkimer.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. We had three special services 
the past month. Feb. 10, hymn night, the 
minister told the story of hymns and the 
choir and congregation sang them. Feb. 24, 
the Clara Barton Guild and Y. P. C. U. 
united to present “Childhood Days of 
Clara Barton.” On Ash Wednesday we 
had a very beautiful candlelight commun- 
ion service. There was a good attendance 
at all services. We have sent many of our 
old hymnals to our former minister, Mr. 
Skeels, at Rocky Mount, N. C. Our 
parish secretary is on his way to Florida 
and will deliver the books personally. The 


church school has also sent some books 
and materials to Inman Chapel. An offer- 
ing received on Loyalty Sunday was for- 
warded to headquarters. Miss Yates of the 
G. S. S. A. was here for a week, meeting 
with the trustees, teachers, and parents, 
and made some very fine suggestions. On 
Friday evening, March 15, she returned 
to organize and help start the committee 
on education. As a result of her visit the 
baleony, which for some time has held 
anything and everything which we did not 
know what to do with, is to be cleaned out 
and used for the kindergarten and primary 
departments of the church school. We 
have been happy to have her with us and 
appreciate greatly her helpfulness. The 
Ladies’ Aid held a valentine bridge under 
the leadership of Mrs. W. J. Gardinier. 
Mrs. Thorburn decorated the parish hall. 
This was a large occasion and a goodly sum 
raised. On Friday evening, March 8, the 
Mission Circle held its annual birthday 
party. A play, “A Dish of China Tea,” 
was presented under the direction of Mrs. 
Thorburn. Our junior choir held a hake 
sale recently to raise money for its music, 
and the Y. P. C. U. also held a bake sale 
to raise money for its obligations. 
WHO’S WHO 


Prof. Angus H. MacLean holds the 
chair of Religious Education in the Theo- 
logical School of St. Lawrence University. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood is dean of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

Rev. Merton Aldridge is minister of the 
Universalist church in Stoughton, Wis- 
consin. 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is dean of 
Swarthmore College. 

Rey. Rowland Gray-Smith is associated 
with the West End Community House, 
Boston. 

Reginald A. Reynolds, an Englishman, 
was selected by Mr. Gandhi, because of his 
special intimacy with colonial problems, 
to act as emissary to the viceroy in the 
celebrated exchange of views on civil dis- 
turbance in India. Mr. Reynolds con- 
tributes frequently to outstanding British 
periodicals, and for the last year and a half 
has been general secretary of the most 
influential anti-war organization of Great 
Britain, the No More War Movement. 

* * 
FERRY BEACH NEWS 
(Continued from page 354) 
ference take place July 27 to August 3. 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson leads the mission- 
ary program. The dean of the ministers 
will be announced in April. 

The Peabody Boy Scouts will encamp 
the last two weeks of August. There are 
three “‘open” weeks during the season 
when families and other vacationists can 
enjoy the facilities of a beautiful seashore 
resort in company with congenial church 
people. 

Who would be interested in attending a 


Nature Institute? The Ferry Beach lo- 
cality is a splendid place to study birds, 
trees, insects, flowers, marine life and the 
heavens above. Write to Rev. Stanley 
Manning, 43 N. Beacon Street, Hartford, 
Conn. 

The historical records of the Association 
are enhanced by receipt from Iva Babbitt 
of Brattleboro, Vt., of a memorandum on 
an interview with the late Mrs. Quillen 
Shinn during church school week last 
summer. 

Many will scramble aboard ‘‘the good 
ship Ferry Beach” when it drops anchor at 
Meriden, Conn., Wednesday, April 10, 
and two days later at Somerville, Mass. 


Reunion notices will go out very soon. 
* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical! 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS LAYMEN’S 
BANQUET 


Massachusetts laymen will be headed 
for Worcester Friday, April 5, for their 
annual banquet at the First Universalist 
Church on Pleasant Street. Tickets for 
the dinner beginning at 6.30 have been 
distributed to the presidents of men’s clubs 
and ministers of churches where the laymen 
do not seem to be organized just now. 

The occasion is to be more than a mere 
getting together of leading laymen to eat 
and be merry. At the behest of the State - 
Convention the Laymen’s Committee 
will launch a practical plan for mobilizing 
the interest and energy of the Massachu- 
setts laymen into a more compelling influ- 
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ence for the championing of Christianlike 
practices in a sorely troubled community. 
The plan will include assistance in estab- 
lishing clubs where they can and ought to 
exist. 

A. Ingham Bicknell will give frank com- 
ment on some of the vexing problems con- 
fronting our Universalist churches. This 
will carry into a larger arena some of the 
provocative discussion that has enlivened 
recent meetings of the Universalist Club 
of Boston. 

Rev. Robert G. Armstrong of Concord, 
N. H., will tell what Congregational lay- 
men have achieved by being organized in 
the manner to be proposed for our laymen. 

Twenty outstanding Universalists, in- 
cluding U. S. Senator Marcus A. Coolidge 
and Hon. George R. Stobbs, are sponsoring 
the banquet. 

Harry G. Phelps of Worcester has been 
appointed to the committee and is super- 
vising details of the affair. Banquet reser- 
vations are made by purchase of tickets 
(75 cents) from club presidents or directly 
from the Laymen’s Committee, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. All remittances to be sent 
to this address by Friday, March 29. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Cari H. Olson. 1880 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

* * 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Under date of Feb. 27, 1933, letters of license were 
issued to Rev. Harvey Swanson of Buffalo, a Uni- 
tarian clergyman desiring dual fellowship. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT Y.P.C.U. 
Official Call 
The 46th annual State Convention of the Connecti- 
cut Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Church of the 
Redeemer, West Hartford, Saturday and Sunday, 
April 27-28, 1935. 
Lovina J. Mead, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS LAYMEN’S BANQUET 


Friday, April 5, at 6.30 p. m., at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Worcester (Pleasant Street), laymen 
of the Massachusetts Universalist churches will 
gather for their annual banquet. Reservations made 
by purchase of tickets which have been distributed to 
presidents of men’s clubs, and to ministers where no 
club is organized. Additional tickets may be secured 
by remitting cost (75 cents each) to the Laymen’s 


Committee, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. In all cases 

remittance for tickets must be made by Friday, 

March 29. J tre, 
Massachusetts Laymen’s Committee. 


Obituary 


Bayard T. Bacon 


Bayard T. Bacon, brother of Charles S. Bacon of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Elizabeth W. Bacon of Oak 
Park, Ill., died at his home, 309 Wisconsin Ave., 
Oak Park, on Feb. 25, 1935. 

Funeral services were conducted in Oak Park by 
Dr. Frank Adams of Unity Church. Burial was in 
Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati, Ohio, on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 28. 


Mrs. Carolyn Spafford 


Mrs. Carolyn Davis Spafford died in Cavendish, 
Vt., on Feb. 21, from pneumonia. She was born in 
Palatka, Florida, March 28, 1869, the daughter of 
Sumner and Evelyn Davis. After the death of her 
father, she went with her mother to Cavendish, 
when she was ten years old. On Dec. 21, 1888, she 
married George H. Spafford of Cavendish, who died 
in 1894. 

Mrs. Spafford was a domestic nurse of ability, and 
pursued the profession from the time of her husband’s 
death until a few years ago, when she retired. For a 
few years Mrs. Spafford and Miss Frances M. Bacon, 
who has been her companion for thirty-eight years, 
conducted a small gift shop in their home. They 
started the local branch of the International Sunshine 
society thirty-three years ago. The society, pre- 
eminent in good works, is still carrying on its activities. 

For a little while Mrs. Spafford and Miss Bacon 
had a small printing press and edited the only maga- 
zine every published in Cavendish, The Scribbler. 

Mrs. Spafford was a member of the Cavendish 
Universalist church and president of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary at the time of her death. The funeral 
services were held at the Universalist church Saturday 
afternoon. Rev. H. KE. Latham of Springfield was the 
officiating minister. 

There were quantities of beautiful flowers, testi- 
monials of the love which her many friends bore her. 
From the church she loved and where since young 
girlhood she had worshiped, she was borne to the 
family lot in the village cemetery, where she was 
laid to rest. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces- 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 
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Crackling 


Mother wanted to spend Saturday after- 
noon shopping and father—a statistician— 
reluctantly agreed to abandon his golf and 
spend the afternoon with the three small 
and energetic children. 

When mother returned, father handed 
her this: 

Dried tears—9 times. 

Tied shoes—18 times. 

Served water—18 times. 

Toy balloons purchased—8 per child. 

Average life of balloon—12 seconds. 

Cautioned children not to cross street— 
21 times. 

Children insisted on crossing street—21 
times. 

Number of Saturdays father will do this 
again—0.— Montreal Star. 

* * 

The Southern father was introducing his 
family of boys to a visiting Governor. 

“Seventeen boys!’ exclaimed the Gov- 
ernor. ‘‘And all Democrats, I suppose?” 

“All but one,” said the father proudly. 
“They’re all good Democrats but John, the 
little rascal. He got to readin’.””—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

ee .§ * * 

“Motoring is surely a great thing. I 
used to be fat and sluggish before the 
motoring craze, but now I’m spry and 
energetic.” 

“T didn’t know you motored.” 

“T don’t. I dodge.”—Haxchange. 

* * 


Wife (reading from paper): ‘‘Here’s an 
old hen they’ve found with two hearts.” 

Husband: “‘Yeah? Well, I played bridge 
with her the other night.’”’-—Border Cities 
Star. 

* * 

Registrar: “Have you been married 
before, madam? And if so, to whom?” 

Film Star: ‘‘What’s the big idea? 
Memory test?”—The Hwumorist (London). 

Woman (in crowded tram, to her friend) 
—"T wish that good-looking man would 
give me his seat.” 

Five men stood up.—Axtomobilist. 

eek 

In conservative goldfish circles the 
saying must now be: “‘No more privacy 
than the Dionne quints.”— Norfolk Vir- 
ginia-Pilot. 

* * 

Everybody is born free and equal, but 
some are more fortunate in getting on the 
relief-rolls.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

Once it was “Brother, can you spare a 
dime?” Now it is “Uncle, can you slip us 
a billion?” —Indianapolis Star. 

* * 


If the next war is to be fought by radio, 
imagine listening to a shell-by-shell descrip- 
tion — Birmingham News. 

* * 

The Roosevelt Administration is Long 

suffering —Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


EASTER 
SERVICE 
BLANKS 


Sn EE, 


This season there are 
many new designs of 


lithographed 


EASTER. 
SERVICE 
BLANK 
FOLDERS 


from various soutces. 
We supply them all. 


Send your order to 


Fed 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


